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RETURN TO PRIVATE CONTROL 

Preparations are being made on all hands for the 
return of the railroads the first of the year to private 
control. Nothing else would be the part of wisdom, 
ior the President has said that he intends to re- 
tun the roads at that time, he has said nothing 
since to show that he has changed his mind or that 
he may change it, and until he does say something 
of that kind it must be assumed that his purpose is 
firm. 

However, we think too much has been argued 
from what the President has said. It is true that he 
anounced that the roads would be returned the first 
of the year, but he did not make that announcement 
aa definite promise or as a threat, as we interpret 
it, but merely as a statement of present intention, 
just as one might say that he was going to church 
next Sunday. But if it should rain next Sunday or 
the baby got the measles he could stay at home 
without having been said to have broken a promise. 
So the President, we believe, if there is not proper 
egislation in the meantime, will not return the roads 
















the first of the year and we do not believe he ought 
todo so. He cannot say that, of course, else Con- 
sess might be more dilatory even than it has been 
inthe matter of legislation. It is the part of good 
policy to let his statement stand as it is, the pros- 
pect being, so far as the record shows, that the roads 
ae to go back the first of the year, legislation or no 
kgislation, and the obligation being on Congress to 
st busy in order to prevent catastrophe. 

But the very fact that catastrophe would follow a 
turn of the roads without some sort of legislation 
proof, io our mind, that the President would take 
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no stich radical action. He would not punish the 
public and the carriers for the sins of Congress. It 
is too bad that he could not punish Congress. It 
would not even be good politics for him, in the ab- 
sence of remedial legislation, to carry out his an- 
nounced intention to return the roads and thus place 
the responsibility for chaotic conditions on the ma- 
jority party. However serious those conditions 
might be and however much to be blamed for them 
might be the majority party, they would still be 
conditions that the President could have prevented 
by holding his hand for a month or two. 

\Ve hope there may be an adequate railroad law 
enacted before the first of the year, but we do not 
believe there will be. The House has passed a bill 
which represents its ideas, and those ideas are not 
at all in accord with the ideas of the Senate, as rep- 
resented by the bill of its committee. But the upper 
body has not even passed its own bill and is not ex- 
pected to do so without long days of debate and 
amendment. No one knows what kind of measure 
will finally emerge from the Senate or when it will 
emerge. A month is a pretty short time for the Sen- 
ate to complete a piece of business like that, even if 
the decks were clear instead of being encumbered 
by the peace treaty and the League of Nations mat- 
ter. Then, when the Senate has passed its bill, there 
must be a conference between representatives of the 
House and the Senate on the conflicting measures of 
the two bodies. If an agreement is reached it must 
be ratified by both House and Senate before a law 
can be enacted. 

We suppose few expect that all this will be done 
in the month of December. If it is not done will the 
President return the roads, notwithstanding? We 
believe that only under one condition will he do so. 
That condition is that the Senate and House, realiz- 
ing their inability to enact a full railroad program, 
get together on some brief and simple temporary 
legislation that will permit the return of the roads 
without disaster, leaving the completion of the rail- 
road program until there is more time. This plan 
has already been suggested and we believe it will be 
adopted. Carriers and shippers alike are clamoring 
for return the first of the year and both will be griev- 
ously disappointed if the promise is not fulfilled. 
Both also will be seriously discommoded, for they 
—the carriers especially—cannot change from one 
form of operation to another without some notice. 
They have had that notice and have made their plans 
accordingly. It would be a serious and unneces- 
sary blow if they had to change their plans again 
at the last minute. Reorganization of the railroads 
for private control is a big task. It is already well 
under way. In many of its phases it cannot be un- 
That date 


dertaken at all without a definite date. 
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has been set and should not be changed. By all 
means let us have the return of the roads the first 
of the year—with complete legislation, if possible, 
but, if not, then with temporary legislation. 


FRANK B. MONTGOMERY 

A man like Frank B. Montgomery, whose sudden 
death this week shocked his friends, ought not to 
be allowed to depart from his activities in this world 
without something more than passing notice. He 
was a stalwart in the ranks of industrial traffic men 
—one of the best of them and one of the most re- 
spected and loved of them. His was a rare com- 
bination of ability and tact that enabled him to stand 
on his two feet and fight for his convictions, and 
yet retain the good will of those whom he opposed. 
Mere ability and honesty do not win this esteem for 
aman. A certain degree of personal magnetism is 
necessary also. This quality, approaching whai 
might be called winsomeness, Mr. Montgomery had. 
His friends all loved him. Those who were merely 
acquaintances or business associates would have 
loved him had they been brought into closer contact 
with him. His death is a loss to the country in citi- 
zenship and to the transportation world, which will 
miss his clear, broad vision and his sterling fairness 
and integrity. A strong and gentle man has gone. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OFFICIAL 

Two thoughts presented by public speakers in the 
last few days ought, perhaps, to be combined and 
special attention drawn to them. Max Thelen, Di- 
rector of Public Service, in his speech before the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, suggested that, as one of 
the results of government operation of the railroads 
and the lessons learned therefrom, the railroads, 
when reorganized under private operation, establish 
some division or agency charged with the duty of 
giving consideration to the point of view of the 
public in rate and service matters and of seeing to 
it that complaints from the public receive prompt 
and courteous consideration. Commissioner Meyer, 
in his address before the Academy of Political 
Science, spoke of what he considered a new element 
in regulation—that two years of federal operation 
had initiated into the public service a body of men 
who had been accustomed to take the point of view 
of private officials of private companies, but who 
now have been compelled to take the public view 
and act as judges between conflicting public and 
private interests. He argued that the return of 
these men to the railroad corporations after this 
two years of training would contribute a point of 
view and lend a support to the work of the Com- 
mission that would have been impossible otherwise. 

Mr. Meyer did not make Mr. Thelen’s point nor 
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did Mr. Thelen make that of Mr. Meyer, but wh 
not combine them and profit by them? Why not 
indeed, a public service department, large or small, 
the need may be, in every railroad corporation, ; 
charge of a man who, by nature and training, coy 
be trusted to take the point of view of the public an 
to make it clear to those in charge of his company 
policy? And why not, in organizing such depart 
ments, take advantage of the thing Mr. Meyer has 
pointed out—the training in the public point of 
view that has been received in the last two year 
by many competent railroad men? 

The men in charge of such departments need not 
actually be railroad men, as far as that is concerned 
though there might not perhaps be enough others ti 
go round. Mr. Thelen himself might not be a bad 
selection for some railroad to make. To justify thd 
employment of such a man as he or to enable the 
road to offer such a man a salary that would be an 
inducement, the new department would have to bi 
one of dignity. But that is what we have in mind 


‘The railroads all formerly had publicity men o 


“press agents.” It was their business, and doubtless 
will be again, to disseminate such news as the pres 
would use, its publication serving to advertise th 
roads affected. Some of the higher class of thes 
publicity men were charged, on occasion, with prop 
aganda work, in favor of something a road wishet 
to accomplish or against what it conceived to bea 
unjust attack upon it or movement against it. This 
work was all legitimate and does not conflict wit! 
what is now proposed. What we have in mind an 
what we understand Mr. Thelen to have in mind 
a railroad official, employed from whatever walk 1 
life, who could take the public view of transporta 
tion questions and policies and present them to the 
management wisely and convincingly, that mistake: 
might be avoided and wise courses adopted. It 1s: 
good suggestion and now is the time to start. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


A few weeks ago, in these columns, we had som 
things to say about free transportation. We hav 
been surprised and regret to learn that, in certal 
quarters, what we said has been construed as 4 
“attack” on shipper members of the freight trafhe 


committees. This is not an apology, since we Cf 
tainly meant nothing of that sort and do not evél 
understand how what we said could be inter 
preted in that way, but merely an explanation fo 
the benefit of those who may have misundersto0? 
We merely, in expressing our well-known views 4 
to what we consider a bad business practice of th 
railroads in the use of free transportation, said tha 


under government operation this practice, instead 
(Continued on page 1222) 
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iCurrent Topics 
in Washington 


Chances for Legislation.—It is hard 
to make an estimate as to what will 
happen in the Senate in regard to 
railroad legislation in the three weeks 
of the regular session that will be 
available for work on that subject 
before the holiday recess is taken. 
Usually three weeks is not long 
enough for the doing of anything by 
the Senate, “doing,” in this connec- 
tion, being used in the constructive 
sense of that’much abused word. The 
Senate, at times, has been able to 
appropriate billions in a few minutes, 

but that is not “doing” in the sense in which the word 
is here used. The railroad bill may be an exception, but 
there is no reason for so thinking. If it is an exception, 
then the most that can be hoped for is that, in the three 
weeks’ period, the Cummins bill, not much amended, 
may be passed and sent to conference. Time was when 
the report of a committee of either the House or the 
Senate might be regarded as the act of the body for 
which it was working. That was in the time of close 
organization of the two houses. In those days the lead- 
ers could and did punish the men of their parties who 
presumed to stray off the reservations. There is nothing 
of that kind now. Men of one party can embarrass their 
party associates by acting with the enemy, with prac- 
tically no punishment. In fact, insurgents often receive 
great honors when they come back to the reservation. 
The freedom with which the members of the two houses 
deal with the recommendations of the committee that 
brings in a big measure may be estimated by the fact 
that the House, in its consideration of the Esch bill, 
eliminated the rule for rate-making reported by the whole 
committee, thereby standing by the work of the sub- 
committee; substituted the Anderson labor plan for the 
one reported by the committee, thereby demonstrating 
the strength of organized labor on that phase of the 
ject; and adopted the Denison funding plan, advocated by 
Director-General Hines, who is supposed to be of a po- 
litical faith unlike that of a majority of the members of 
the House. Reminding the reader of those facts may 
enable him to reach a conclusion as to what may happen 
in the three weeks before Christmas, if the Senate acts 
in accordance with its program, which is to consider the 
railroad bill as the unfinished business. No one knows 
what the President is going to do or say about the treaty, 
or whether, should he determine to re-submit it on the 
theory that the-Senate has not finally disposed of it, or 
that he has negotiated a new one, what the Senate would 
do. The treaty is a factor, the weight or recurrence of 
which makes the situation more or less uncertain. All 
these things ere beside the question of merit or beside 
the question of whether senators will undertake to make 
the railroad bill the vehicle for carrying political speeches. 
There is believed to be an element in the Senate that 
will regard the proposals of both the House and the 
Senate committees as too liberal toward the railroads 
™ ‘td insist on pointing out that the various forms of 
| Subsidy or guaranty call for the expenditure of vast 
sums, which must necessarily contribute toward a con- 
tinuance of the high cost of living. 


Importance of Industrial Roads.—Some idea of the size 
of the industrial plants of the country may be gained 
from the fact that the Union Railroad, one of the Steel 
Corporation roads, has more freight cars than it could 
Place on its main line—a little more than thirty-six miles 
ong—a!i one time. It has something more than 6,400 
‘ars of all kinds. Allowing only forty feet over all as 
the average length, which it is not, by a good many feet, 
the cars would take up more than forty miles of track. 
As to how big they are, any person curious on that score 
may consult the Railroad Equipment Register and find 
ot. That they are not light, ramshackle affairs may be 
inferre:: from the fact that the 100-pound rails with 
Which ine road is now shod are being taken up and re- 
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placed by 130-pound rails. Twelve miles have been:so re- 
laid, and those stretches of track are the finest, for heavy 
traffic, in the country. Without the industrial plants of 
this country the allies could not have held the Germans 
as long as they did. When American man-power was 
thrown into the talance against the Germans, the battle 
turned decisively against them. The Union Railroad was 
one of the big factors in the fight. Without it Pittsburgh 
would not have been the heart of the anti-German ma- 
chine, with the Union Railroad as one of the chief ar- 
teries, if not the chief one. The Commission, after more 
than five years of turmoil, has decided that the Union 
Railroad is a common carrier, entitled to divide rates 
with the trunk lines. In April, 1914, the trunk lines, ap- 
plying the principles enunciated in the tap line case by 
the Commission, broke off the joint rate relations they 
had with the industrial lines, restoring them thirteen 
months later, but not in such fashion as to satisfy the 
shippers using their services and facilities. The decision 
of the Commission in the South Shore and Union Rail- 
road case has disposed of the fundamental question as to 
whether they are ‘or are not common carrier railroads. 
Without a decision that they are carriers, the trunk lines 
would not have a foundation on which to conduct negotia- 
tions for a division of joint rates, or absorption of switch- 
ing charges. 

An Apclogy to Commissioner Woolley.—The attempt, 
in this column of The Traffic World of November 22, to 
be jcecular ahout Commissioner Woolley on account of 
an assumed failure on his part to do what he did while 
he was a newspaper man, has ended disastrously. The 
joke has turned on the writer, because the major premise 
on which his attempt at joking was based, was not there. 
Mr. Woclley did not send his friends, the coal operators, 
to Paul Hastings, as reported. On the contrary, in his 
speech reported in The Traffic World of October 25, he 
was merely repeating what the attorney for the coal op- 
erators had told him about the celerity with which he 
obtained action on a request for coal cars by his appeal 
to Hastings. The attorney cited his good fortune in that 
respect as one of the benefits that had been obtained 
from government control of the railroads. Commissioner 
Woolley, who has been advocating a retention of govern- 
ment control for a limited period as one way out of the 
difficulties that now beset the country, repeated the lan- 
guage of the attorney in such way that his hearers might 
know that he was not alone in suggesting an extension 
of the period of federal control as a relief measure. The 
implication that the speedy action on the request of the 
attorney -for action was the result of “drag” resulting 
from an appeal to Commissioner Woolley, was without 
warrant because, as a reading of the speech will dis- 
close, Mr. Woolley did not say he had sent his friend to 
see Hastings, but had merely related the result achieved 
by the visit of his friend, the attorney, to Hastings. The 
false impression that Commissioner Woolley had asked 
Hestings to interest himself in behalf of the representa- 
tive of the operators, arose from a stupid mis-reading 
of the commissioner’s language. There was no thought 
of impeaching Commissioner Woolley’s integrity, of 
course, but merely, to joke at his not having exercised 
his skill as a newspaper man to find out about the 
Railroad Administration’s machinery for distributing cars. 


Flying Foreign Flags.—The ordinary citizen, probably, 
is jarred when he reads about the trade with Great Brit- 
ain the Shipping Board may make of the Imperator and 
seven other German ships, for twelve oil tankers, owned 
by some of the Standard Oil companies, but flying the 
German flag. The idea of Americans owning ships fly- 
ing foreign flags, especially the German flag, seems so 
much against the grain that it is hard co believe it to 
be a fact. But, kefore the war, there were more than 
one hundred ships, flying foreign flags, known to be owned 
or controlled by Americans. Some flew foreign flags to 
avoid the burdens of American laws. Some carried for- 
eign registry because the ships had not been built in 
Amcrican yards and could not acquire American registry 
except at prohibitive cost—that of being practically re- 
built in American yerds. The theory of the statutes and 
regulations on the subject of American registry, at the 
time of their adoption, was that American registry, car- 
rying with it the right to fly the flag of this country, 
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was so desirable that Americans would patronize home 
industries and obtain the ships for their business in 
American yards. At times, however, the cost of ships in 
American yards was so high that Americans who desired 
to compete in markets not controlled by American ideas 
nor reached via waters under American control, had to 
consider whether they would stay out of the markets 
or get into them with ships bought in German or British 
yards. Americans who bought foreign ships made profits 
which came to the United States, and, to that extent, en- 
riched this country. If they had decided to remain out 
of such markets until such time as they could reach 
them by using American ships, the profits that came here 
would not have been earned by Americans. The British 
offer is to return American property to Americans in 
exchange for ships of undoubted German ownership, the 
fact that the American-owned property flew the German 
flag enabling Great Britain to make the offer. 
A. EB. H. 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
The Trafic World Washington Rureau. 


All arguments were made on November 21 in ex Parte 
No. 70, in the matter of rates on grain and grain products 
from northwestern points, an investigation caused by the 
proposal of the Railroad Administration to “restore rela- 
tionships cn grain and grain products, as nearly as pos- 
sible,” to the position they occupied prior to the changes 
caused by General Order No. 28. Those participating at 
the morning session were O. W. Dynes, for the carriers; 
H. J. Campbell, for the Chicago Board of Trade; E. H. 
Hogueland, for the Southwestern Millers’ Club; J. P. 
Haynes, for Sioux City; and Charles E. Elmquist, for 
M‘nneapolis. 

Broadley speaking, the interests other than Minneapolis 
claimed that the adjustment caused by No. 28 was unduly 
preferential of Minneapolis and the northwest against 
Chicago and the southwestern millers. 

The proposal of the Railroad Administration, stated in 
general terms, was to cancel all through rates and transit 
arrangements at Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth and other 
markets, and make the rates to those markets break on 
Minneapolis. To accomplish that it was proposed to es- 
tablish proportional rates of 11 cents from Minneapolis to 
Chicago, and 5.5 cents from Minneapolis to Duluth. All 
transit arrangements at Minneapolis would be cancelled, 
as it was contended by the carriers that they would not 
be necessary. They were to be continued, however, at 
other markets and at interior mills in Minnesota which 
are located intermediate between Minneapolis and Duluth 
and Minneapolis and Chicago. This was the point made 
much of by the Minneapolis interests. Under the pro- 
posed basis there would be, of course, a charge above the 
direct line rate to Chicago on traffic routed through Minne- 
apolis from some of the territory, namely, that to the west 
and southwest of Chicago, because of the out-of-line haul. 
There is to be a similar charge above the direct rate from 
much, if not all, of such territory now, but it is compen- 
sated for to an extent, to trunk line territory, by reason 
of the existence of flour rates from Minneapolis to that 
territory, lower than the grain rates. 

It was also proposed to cancel all through rates on grain 
and products from Minneapolis to the east. In order to 
carry out this plan it is further proposed to equalize the 
through rates from Minneapolis to the east through the 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports—namely, Chicago 
and Milwaukee on the one hand and Duluth on the other. 
The present water and rail rate on grain products to New 
York is 23 cents from Chicago and 27.5 cents from Duluth. 
It is proposed to reduce the rate from Chicago to 22 cents 
and to leave the rate from Duluth at 27.5 cents. This 
would increase the spread from 4.5 cents to 5.5 cents in 
favor of Chicago. But there is a disadvantage of 5.5 cents 
against Chicago, the Chicago interests claimed, on the pro- 
posed inbound proportional rates of 11 cents to Chicago 
and 5.5 cents to Duluth (from Minneapolis), which would 
have the effect of equalizing the two gateways from Min- 
neapolis to New York. 

Duluth was contending that the water and rail rate from 
Duluth to New York should be not greater than from Chi- 
-ago to New York and that it should have the benefit of 
its nearer rail mileage to Duluth from Minneapolis. 
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Mr. Hogueland, claiming that the southwestern iillers 
always have been at a disadvantage, suggested that the 
proportional Minneapolis to Chicago be made 11 cents and 
the proportional Minneapolis to Duluth 7.5 cents. He diq 
not suggest the alternative of taking 2 cents off the rate 
proposed from Kansas City to Chicago. 

At the afternoon session those who addressed the Com. 
mission were Clifford Thorne, for farmers’ co-operative 
elevator associations; Henry T. Clarke, for Nebraska ip. 
terests; W. T. Cornelison, for Peoria; Charles Rippin, for 
St. Louis grain interests; C. A. Severance, for Minneap. 
olis; T. J. Sullivan, for Duluth; D. L. Kelley, for South 
Dakota; and J. S. Brown, for the Chicago Board .of Trade. 

Messrs. Severance and Brown got into a dispute about 
the accuracy of a declaration made by Mr. Severance, 
Mr. Brown maintaining the declaration was not true. Mr. 
Severance said he did not care to be contradicted by Mr, 
Brown, in view of a clash that had taken place between 
them at the hearing in Chicago. Chairman Aitchison 
admonished them to address their arguments to the Com- 
mission. 

The incident was touched upon at the continued argu- 
ments at the morning session of November 22. Mr. Sev- 
erance read from the testimony at Chicago to show why 
he had said, in view of what had happened at Chicago, he 
did not care to be contradicted by Mr. Brown. 


GRAIN MINIMUM RULE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A clarification of the tariffs establishing the new 60,000 
minimum on grain and changing the rule as to the mini- 
mum to be observed on grain products milled from transit 
grain has been ordered by the Railroad Administration. 
The object of the new minimum is to make possible the 
most efficient use of equipment both to and beyond the 
transit or milling point. When local agents began ap- 
plying the new minimum there was confusion as to what 
minimum would apply beyond the transit point on the 
products. The old rule was that products as heavy as 
the grain inbound to the mill, subject to deductions for 
loss in milling, might be sent out. That meant that 40, 
000 pounds of producis, less deductions, might be sent 
out on the billing for the 40,000-pound car. 

But there is to be no such restriction as that on the 
outbound products hereafter. On products outbound, the 
minimum from the milling point that would apply if the 
grain from which the product was made had originated 
at the transit point, or “flat,” as traffic men would say, is 
to be applied. 

The object of the rule is to enable the carrier to for 
ward the products in any capacity car it may have on 
hand at the transit point, without penalizing the shipper 
or without making it to his interest to hold his shipment 
of products until he can obtain a car of particular ca 
pacity. Under the new rule it will be possible for a miller 
to bring in 80,000 pounds of grain and then send oul 
60,000 pounds of product, less ordinary deductions, in a 
60,000 capacity car. That is to say, the 80,000-pound load 
of grain can be converted at the mill point into 60,000- 
pound product load, without requiring the miller to cancel 
the billing for the other 20,000 pounds. That extra billing 
ean be held over for use, for instance, in making uP 
an 80,000-pound product load by the use of the billing for 
a 60,000-pound of grain load and the holdover of 20,000 
billing. 

Some local agents, when the first of the tariffs wel 
into effect November 20, thought the new arrangemetl 
wes to apply on the product out, of grain put into transl 
prior to the effective date of the new rule. There neve! 
was any intention to try to change the old rule, which 
is that the rate and minimum applicable at the point of 
origin should follow transit grain and its products to final 
destination. On grain shipped before the effective date 
of the new minima, there can be no change until final 
destination has been reached. 








A CORRECTION 
In the Traffic World of November 22 (page 1177) it was 
stated that the House had adopted an amendment to the 
Esch bill pertaining to automatic train control devices. 
This amendment was adopted by the House in co:nmittee 
of the whole, but was afterward stricken out in the House. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


REPARATION ON MANURE 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10320, 
swift & Co. vs. Director-General, opinion No. 5924, 55 I. 
¢, C., 324-7, on account of an unreasonable rate of 15.5 
ents on stable manure from Camp Sherman, O., within 
the switching limits of Chillicothe, O., to Parma, within 
the switching limits of Cleveland. Reparation is to be 
made to the basis of the subsequently established rate of 
12 cents, which the Commission found would have been 
reasonable for the traffic that moved. The manure ac- 
cumulated at the army camp near Chillicothe. To get 
rid of it, the camp authorities agreed to load it in cars 
sratis, the idea being that it would be possible to dispose 
of it at the cost of carriage at the sixth class rate of 
125 cents subsequently increased to 15.5. Swift & Co. 
agreed to buy the output at $10 a car and then found it 
could not sell the manure and pay the sixth class rate. 
The B. & O., which was the initial carrier, suggested 
sixty per cent of sixth class, but there was unusual delay 
in getting it into effect, hence the order of reparation. 


REPARATION ON CEMENT 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 8635, 
Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Company vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco, opinion No. 5922, 55 I. C. C., 315-319, 
on account of unreasonable rates on cement from Cape 
Girardeau to points in southern Illinois, including Eldo- 
rado. When a statement of the shipments has been made 
ihe order of reparation will be promulgated. 

Commissioner Hall dissented on the ground that the 
original finding of the Commission was that the rates 
were unreasonable in relation to other rates and not in 
and of themselves. He pointed out that the rates origi- 
nally condemned, while showing a high rate per ton per 
nile, were lower by the same test than some prescribed 
in this case by the Commission itself. 

This is an cold case, the rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission having been made effective November 1, 1915. 
No reparation was allowed in the original decision, which 
was rendered before the Supreme Court said a finding 
of unreasonableness carried with it an obligation to make 
reparation. 

In his dissent, Commissioner Hall pointed out that, ac- 
cording to the attorney for the complainant, the question 
was one of relationship of rates between the Cape 
Girardeau complainant, on the one hand, and its com- 
petitors at St. Louis and Hannibal, Mo., La Salle and 
Buffington, Ill., and Mitchell, Ind. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact, which he said was not always remem- 
bered in proceedings before the Commission, that there 
is difference in terminology in the statute and that the 
word “unreasonable” used in the first section is also 
used in the third section, which makes unlawful any 
“undue or unreasonable preference.” The Commission, 
he said, did not require the combination rates to be re- 
duced, but required the carriers to establish “joint” rates 
hot in excess of 78 per cent of the then combination 
lates. There was no requirement to reduce the rates 
‘0 a reasonable maximum, but merely to establish joint 
fates not greater than 78 per cent of the combination. 

The dissenting commissioner admitted that, in the origi- 
tal report, the Commission cited rates from the com- 
jlainant’s mill which yielded 1.81 and 1.53 cents per ton- 
mile for 77 and 98 miles, respectively, as compared with 
4 yield of 6.28 mills per ton-mile for an average haul 
of 98 miles in the territory covered by the five per cent 
ase, and found them to be unjustly discriminatory and 
ireasonable. He also pointed out that several of the 
jont rates prescribed by the Commission in this case 
‘eld more than the yield for the average haul in C. F. A. 
‘ritory. One rate, to Fort Gage, prescribed by the 
Commission in the original case, yielded 2.23 cents and 
other rates, also prescribed in the same report, yielded 
hore than fifteen mills per ton-mile. 

From that, he indicated, it was established that the 
(uestion of relationship, rather than the reasonableness 





of the rates in question, was in issue. He said it was 
evident from that fact that the ton-mile revenue was not 
the controlling factor, “if, indeed, a contributing facior,” 
in the conclusion that the rates to southern Illino!s were 
unjustly discriminatory and unreasonable—that is, un- 
reasonable in the sense in which that word was used in 
the first section of the act. 


RATES ON COOPERAGE STOCK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10283, Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al., opinion No. 5925, 55 ICC 327-30, holding that 
the rates and minima on cooperage stock from eastern 
defined groups C to J, both inclusive, to California terminals 
and other western points were not unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the act to regulate 
commerce. In this report, the fact was commented on 
that the eastbound minimum on cooperage stock, is only 
30,000. The report said, however, that while there was no 
explanation as to why there was such alow minimum, the 
testimony did not tend to show that the minimum operated 
to the prejudice to shippers in the opposite direction. 





STEEL ROADS COMMON CARRIERS 


The Newburgh & South Shore in Cleveland and the 
Union Railroad in Pittsburgh, commonly called steel corpo- 
ration roads, in the opinion of the Commission, delivered 
by Commissioner Hall, in a report on No. 8406, Sup. No. 1, 
American Steel & Wire Co. vs. Newburgh & South Shore 
et al., opinion No. 5936, 55 I. C. C. 353-7, in which Com- 
missioner Woolley wrote a concurring report, are common 
carriers, and as such are entitled to receive divisions out 
of joint rates with trunk lines, or absorptions of switching 
charges, under appropriate tariffs, “such divisions or ab 
sorptions to be reasonable.” 

The report.also covers twenty-five sub-numbers, in .each 
of which the same question is raised by the complaints of 
subsidaries or afliliated companies in the steel corporation 
coliecticon of companies. The Newburgh & South Shore 
is owned, according to the report, by individuals in the in- 
terest of the complaining American Steel & Wire Co. Some 
officers of the complaining industrial company are also of- 
ficers of the South Shore, but receive no compensation 
from the carrier company. Other officers and employes 
receive their compensation wholly from the carrier com- 
pany. 

All state and federal laws are observed by the South 
Shore and the authorities of Ohio regard it as a common 
carrier, operating something more than 76 miles of track 
in Cleveland and having track as good as trunk lines. 
It performs all the services of trunk lines except that it 
has no mail, express, or passenger business. The last- 
mentioned business was discontinued in February, 1918, to 
save fuel, because the street car facilities were deemed 
adequate. 

The Union operates something more than 241 miles of 
track laid with 100-pound rails, which are being displaced 
with 130-pound rails, thereby making its track one of the 
best in the country. It has, owned or leased, 140 cngines 
and about 6,400 freight, passenger end work cars. 

In his concurring opinion, Commissioner Woolley said 
he was opposed, as a general course, to industrially owned 
railroads being recognized as entitled to divisions of joint 
rates or absorptions of their switching charges by trunk 
lines, and his individual views had been stated in earlier 
cases. In this instance, however, he said, it seemed clear 
that the principle announced by the Supreme Court in the 
tap line cases (234 U. S., 1) and thereafter followed by the 
Commission in many decisions, as applied to the facts of 
the record in these cases, established the common carrier 


~ status of the two roads before the Commission, and there- 


fore he concurred in the majority report. 

Only one question was answered by the Commission in 
this decision. It was as to whether the South Shore and 
the Union were common carriers and as such entitled to 
divisions or absorptions. The answer was in the aflirma- 
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tive. AH other questions, especially the amount of the 
divisions and absorptions and the dependent questions as 
to the amount of reparation, if any, that should be given 
the complaining industrial companies, were reserved, SO as 
to leave the fundamental questicn unobscured. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a decision, written by Commissioner Daniels, in No. 
10238, New Bedford Board of Commerce vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford et al., opinicn No. 5923, 55 I. C. C. 
320-3, the Commission held the rates on coal from the dock 
at New Bedford to the plant of the New Bedford Extractor 
Company, in behalf of which the complaint was filed, un- 
reasonable on and after June 25, 1918, the date of the Di- 
rector-General’s Order No. 28. It also awarded reparation 
and directed the establishment of a rate for the service 
not more than 5 cents per Icng ton higher than the rate 
to New Bedford proper, on or before February 16 next. 
The rate at the time of the complaint was filed was 70 
ecnts per ton, while the rate to New Bedford proper was 
60 cents per ton. Both had becn exactly doubled. In De- 
cember, 1918, the rate to New Bedford proper was reduced 
to 40 cents and to the extractor plant, beyond the switching 
limits of New Bedford, to 55 cents per ton. 

Commissioner Daniels called attention to the fact that 
the New Bedford switching district was not defined in any 
tariff nor, at the time of the hearing, by any marks. He 
said the public was entitled to know definitely the applica- 
tion of rates shown in a tariff, and that the New Haven 
should at once remedy the defect at New Bedford, if it 
had not already done so. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation for $390 has becn made in No. 
10338, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company vs. Louisiana & 
Arkansas et al., opinion No. 5928, 55 I. C. C., 335-6, on ac- 
covnt of the illegel imposition of demurrage on a carload 
of lumber shipped from Stamps, Ark., to East St. Louis 
and reecnsigned from that point to South Akron, O. When 
the car arrived at East St. Louis the carriers notified the 
complainants thet R. & O. delivery at South Akron was 
embargoed and could not be made. They then requested 
reconsignment to destinaticn by any open route. 
riers sent it via the Panhandle, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and Akron, Canton & Youngstown. The delivering carrier 
had no team tracks at South Akron, nor was the consignee 
cn any team track connected with it. The consignee re- 
quested B. & O. delivery, the request being made in July. 
Delivery was made in December, the car being held in the 
A. C. & Y. hold yard all that time. Demurrage in the sum 
mentioned was exacted. 

The Commissicn ordered the return of the demurrage 
on the ground that the reconsignment tariff contained no 
restriction against reccnsignmcnt to an embargoed point. 
The disability, therefore, was that of the carrier, and not 
the shipper, and demurrage could not be legally assessed. 


REPARATION ON ROPE 


On the authority of an earlier case brought by the same 
complainant against the same principal defendant (49 I. 
Cc. C. 150) and the facts in this case, the Commission has 
ordered reparation in No. 10575, Wall Rope Works, Inc., vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al., opinion No. 5929, 55 I. C. C. 
337-8. It held that the carrier must make reparation on a 
carload of rope shipped from Beverly, Mass., to New York, 
on which freight was paid as if the shipment were L. C. L. 
movements. The complainant paid a rate of 15.8 instead 
of a rate of 10 cents. At the time the shipment was of- 
fered, the agent thought there was an embargo on carload 
freight and refused to take a carload, but insisted on tak- 
ing it as less-than-carload freight. Two days before the 
shipments were made the embargo against carloads was 
lifted, but the arent did not know the fact, hence his in- 
sistence on L. C. L. billing. 


RATES ON SCRAP IRON 


An award of reparation has becn made and the carriers 
are ordered to line up their rates on or before March 4 
next, in No. 10474, Sonken-Galamba Iron and Metal Com- 
pany vs. Missouri Pacific et al., opinion No. 5930, 55 I. C. 
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C. 339-40, on the ground that rates of 29, 30 and 3: cents 
on scrap iron from Dermott, Portland, Jennie an’ Lake 
Village, Ark., to Kansas City, being in excess of 26 cents 
the rate from Tallulah, La., to Kansas City, they are jj 
violation of the long and short haul part of the fourth 
section and unreasonable. The rates from the poinis mep. 
tioned are to be brought into conformity with the long ang 
short haul rule, but the rate that is to be the maximum js 
now 32.5 cents. 





RATES ON COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


In a tentative report on No. 10245, Wilbur Lumber Cop. 
pany et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Examiner (Gartner 
has recommended a report that the application of the 
increase in coal rates authorized by the Commission jpn 
the fifteen per cent case to each factor of combination 
rates on both kinds of coal, from fields in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary. 
land and Pennsylvania to destinations in Illinois and Wis. 
consin made them unreasonable to the extent that such 
through charges embraced more than one such increase. 
He recommended a similar holding by the Commission 
in respect of increases made under authority of General 
Order No. 28. He also recommended an order of repara- 
tion. 

Testimony in respect to the amount of reparation, if 
any, that should be made on “dock” coal, the examiner 
said, was too indefinite to warrant a finding. Prior to 
June 1, 1918, dock coal was bought, in the northwest, 
f. o. b. Chicago or other port. Under orders of the Fuel 
Administration, after that date, the coal had to be bought 
at the mines. That being the fact, Gartner said it was 
impossible on the record as it stood to say what amount 
of reparation should be ordered, because dock coal was 
offered cheaper under the old than all-rail coal and pre 
sumably the cost of transportation was lower. No cr- 
terion as to the cost of transportation was offered in this 
case on the point in issue. 


RATE ON RELAY RAILS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10637, Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co. vs .Seaboard Air Line et al., Examiner Wood: 
ward has recommended a finding of unreasonableness in 
regard to the rate on relay rails from Vaughn, N. C., to 
East St. Louis and that reparation should be made. He 
also recommended fourth section permission to charge a 
lower rate from Norfolk to East St. Louis than from 
Vaughn over the same route. 

The rate ultimately paid was 42.8 cents. Charges were 
collected at a rate of 56.5, but refund was made to the 
basis of 42.8 cents. The finding of the examiner was 
that a rate of 40.04 cents, which would be the combina 
tion of the local up to Norfolk and the joint rate beyond. 
The route of movement was through Official Classifica 
tion territory. 

Fourth section permission was recommended because, 
by passing through southeastern gateways, traffic from 
Norfolk to East St. Louis passes through Vaughn. The 
proposed permission would be for rates from Norfolk to 
East St. Louis not in excess of those from Norfolk plus 
the rates from Vaughn and other intermediate points to 
Norfolk, and provided that the rates from Norfolk were 
not less than those by the direct line. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A finding that rates of $3.85 on prepared sizes and $3.60 
on smaller sizes of anthracite coal are unreasonable and 
that reparation should be made, is proposed in a (entativé 
report by Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry in No. 
10451, P. Koenig Coal Company vs. Grand Trunk of Cal 
ada et al. The rates proposed to be condemned ap» ly from 
Croxtcn, Pa., to Detroit. The proposed finding is that the 
rates mentioned were unreasonable because in excess of 
the subsequently established rates of $3.70 and $3.5. They 
were in effect from July to November, both inclusive, 1918. 
The proposed finding is based on the principles eninciated 
in Gosline & Co. vs. Director-General (55 I. C. C., 220). M 
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that case the Commission condemned as unreasonable 
lke rates to Toledo, because two factors had been in- 
ceased in the combinations east and west of Buffalo, al- 
though the joint rate maintained over one route was in- 
creased to only $3.70 and $3.45. In that case the routing 
structions of the shippers were followed, yet the Com- 
mission said a shipper was entitled to a reasonable rate; 
also that the order of the Railroad Administration was to 
restore established relationships as soon as possible, and 
that the relationship between the joint and combination 
rates was that of parity. 


RATE ON PAPER TABLETS 
The Trafic World Washington bureau. 


A recommendation that the Commission find the fifth 
dass rate as applied on paper tablets from St. Joseph, 
Mo, to Wichita, Kan., ke held unreasonable, and that 
reparation be made, has bcen made by Examiner Gartner 
in a tentative report on No. 10269, Wichita Poard of 
Commerce et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al. He recommended 
a holding that the fifth class rate, es applied to paper 
tablets, be held unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed the contemporancous rate from St. 
Joseph to Salina, Kan. 


RATING ON SCALES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10885, Torsion Balance 
Company vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., Examiner Butler has 
recommended a finding that the Western Classification 
rating of double first class applied on various types of 
scales, L. C. L., from New York to San Franc’sco be held 
illegal in some instances, but legally applicable in others. 
He recommended an order directing the refunding of 
overcharres. Another recommended holding is that the 
double first class rating in Western Classification on 
pharmaceutical and lakoratory scales be held to be legal 
o scales designated by the complainant as prescription, 
laboratory, moisture, or other test balances, and second 
dass on seales not otherwise indexed by name to be 
legally applicable on other scales manufactured by the 
complainant. 


RATES ON CRUDE TAR 


The Trafic World Washington Lureau. 


Attempts by F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Company and the 
Barrett Company to have the Commission establish rates 
on crude tar lower than the rates on asphalt, road oil and 
refined tar will fail if the Commission adopts the tentative 
report made on No. 9443, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic et al., and No. 
9968, The Barrett Company vs. Louisville & Nashville et 
al, by Examiner M. W. Knowlton. 

These cases were consolidated with No. 9516, the South- 
eastern Investigation, and the testimony taken therein 
Was made available for these cases. The allegations were 
that the rates on tar from Memphis, New Orleans, Pensa- 
cola, Nashville and south Atlantic ports to Birmingham 
were unjust and unreasonable and the rate from Nashville 
Wduly prejudicial. 

It was also alleged that the rate from Chattanooga to 
Birmingham was unreasonable. Examiner Knowlton found 
‘ga'nst the complaints on the allegations mentioned. If 
his conclusions are approved, the cases will be dismissed. 
He proposed that the Commission hold that the carriers 
tad justified the rates to Birmingham and that no undue 
Prejudice had been shown in the rate from Nashville. 

The complainants have plants at North Birmingham and 
Fairfield, \la., and the rates on crude tar, they claimed, 
Were too high in view of the fact that crude tar is a 
product that must be further refined before using, and, 
therefore. paying as it does the same rates as asphalt, 
both hatu'al and petroleum, with which it comes into com- 
betition in roofing and paving materials, it is at a disad- 
‘antage in comparison with them. 

Examin:y Knowlton, after giving an exhaustive resume 
of the tes'imony as to the rates and the reasons for each, 
‘tid the ¢ ouping of asphalt, road oil and tar does not ap- 
“ar from this record to be improper. He said that only 
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an expert could tell the difference between crude and re- 
fined tar. A satisfactory distinction, for rate-making pur- 
poses, he said, could be made between crude and refined 
tar. 


RATES ON GLASS SAND 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau. 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison, in a tentative report 
on No. 10663, Charles Boldt Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al., has recommended a finding that the rates on glass 
sand from Ottawa, Ill, and related sand pit points in 
Illinois, were unreasonable between Nov. 1, 1917, and the 
same day in 1918, because in excess of $2.40. from Nov. 1, 
1917 to May 21, 1918; $2.80 from May 22 to June 24, 1918, 
and $3 from June 25 to Nov. 1, 1918, on which day the 
$3 rate, after negotiations lasting for three years, became 
effective. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A recommendation that the rates on anthracite coal from 
mines in Pennsylvania on the Lehigh Valley to Auburn, 
N. Y., be held unduly prejudicial was made in a tentative 
report on No. 10699 Michael S. Gross et al, vs. Lehigh 
Valley, et al., by Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison. 
The complainants are coal dealers at Auburn, N. Y. 
It is the opinion of the attorney-examiner that the 
rates were unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the rates to Seneca Falls and Naples, N. Y. The 
rates on anthracite were not reduced by the Lehigh Valley 
at Auburn in harmcny with reductions at other places 
made in compliance with the Commission’s order in the 
anthracite case. The Lehigh said it did not reduce at Au- 
burn because the order did not require it to do so. Rates 
at Auburn are now thirty cents higher on prepared sizes 
and 10 cents higher than on the smaller sizes, than at 
Naples and Seneca Falls, with which they were formerly 
on a parity. The dealers asked for reparation in behalf 
of their customers, but the attorney examiner did not con- 
demn the rates as unreascnable and therefore did not 
recommend an award reparation bccause there was no 
showing of damage. 


MARINE INSURANCE CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Burean. 


Shippers who took out marine insurance to cover the 
risk they thought the Railroad Administration had not 
assumed when it increased rail-and-water rates and lim- 
ited its liability to a value of five cents a pound, are 
not likely ever to have the money returned to them. 
They simply allowed themselves to be misled when they 
vere persuaded to believe the liability of the steamship 
lines operating in connection with rail lines could be 
limited by a tariff provision. 

That is the substance of the holding Attorney-Exam- 
iner LaRoe has placed before the Commission in a ten- 
tative report en No. 10483, Old Dominion Company et al. 
vs. Director-Gencral. LaRoe, in that report, reeommended 
dismissal because the Commission, he said, had no power 
to make an order requiring the Railroad Administration 
to pay the complainants the amounts they paid to insure 
their shipments in sums greater than five cents a pound 
on the copper bullion, copper matte, and blister copper 
shipped by them from Douglas, Globe and other points 
in Arizona to New York. 

Mr. LaRoe, however, pointed out that the limitation of 
liability contained in the tariffs issued in supposed com- 
pliance with General Order No. 28 was clearly in viola- 
tion of the Cummins amendment, forbidding limitations 
on liability except on permission from the Commission. 
The fact that the Morgan and Mallory companies are 
steamship lines, Mr. LaRoe pointed out, does not relieve 
them from the terms of the Cummins amendment, be- 
cause, in making joint rates with the railroad lines own- 
ing them for continuous carriage, they subject them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of the Commission in its ad- 
ministration of the act to regulate commerce. 

In other words, when the rail-and-water rates were put 
up to the level of the all-rail and liability was limited 
to five cents a pound, the carriers did an unlawful thing. 
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The illegality of their act did not, however, confer power 
on the Commission to make an order of reparation re- 
quiring the carriers to pay money which they never 
received. The insurance companies received the money, 
but the illegality of the tariff which caused the shippers 
to place that insurance did not make the carriers liable 
to an order from the Commission to return the premiums. 

If the shipper had carefully considered the act to regu- 
late commerce, the examiner says, it would have shipped 
its copper via the rail-and-water route, without taking 
out any insurance, and, in the event of loss, called on 
the joint rate parties to comply with the law and pay 
the full loss sustained by the shipper. 


RATE ON BOX SHOOKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10107, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours vs. Boston & Maine, Examiner John T. Money 
has recommended a finding that rates of 18 cents on box 
shooks from Deering Junction, Me., to Newbridge and 
Wilmington, Del., and Parlin, N. J., were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded 15.8 cents, the rate contem- 
poraneously in effect from more distant points to which 
Deering Junction is directly intermediate. He also recom- 
mended making an order of reparation. 


RATES ON CROSSTIES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Examiner Thomas M. Woodward, in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 10635, Wright Tie Company vs. Bates- 
ville Southwestern et ai., on the grounds that the applica- 
ble rates on railroad crossties from thirty odd points in 
Mississippi to Louisville were not unreasonable; also that 
the rates from the same points of origin to destinations in 
Ohio and Indiana via Louisville were not unreasonable, 
and, finally, that the rates from those points of origin to 
the destinations in Ohio and Indiana via Cairo were not 
applicable via Louisville. 





CHARGES FOR DELIVERY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An arbitrary cf $3 per car over the rates to Groton, 
Conn., for deliveries at the plant of the Groton Iron 
Works Company has been recommended by Attorney- 
Examiner M. A. Pattison in No. 10706, Frederick P. Conlon 
et al. vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford et al. At 
present the iron works are compelled to pay the rates to 
Midway, Conn., plus a charge of $3 for switching. 

The recommendation is that the Commission hold such 
an arrangement to be unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
the charges exceed the rates to Groton, plus a $3 switch- 
ing charge. The requirement that the complainant accept 
billing to Midway on traffic consigned to it at Groton has 
becn in effect since August 1, 1917. The reascn for it is 
to be found in the fact that traffic for the iron works has 
to be sent to Midway, something more than three miles 
away, and then shunted to the ferry extension of the 
New Haven. That extension was once the main line of 
the New York, Providence & Boston Railroad, but was 
abandened about thirty years ago when a bridge across 
the Thames River was completed. 

In their complaint the complainants contended that the 
requirements of billing to Midway deprived them of the 
advantage of their location within the borough limits of 
Groton, the community on the bank of the Thames opposite 
New London. The complaining iron works company is con- 
structing ships for the Shipping Board and is the largest 
industry in Groton. 


RATES ON EXPORT COTTON 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An adjustment of rates on cotton, for export, to Mobile 
and Savannah, based on a conclusion that such rates to 
Savannah were unduly prejudicial to Mobile and unduly 
preferential of Savannah in 1916, is recommended in a 
tentative report on No. 5899, Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merece et al. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al., by Examiner E. F. 
Spethmann. It is a reopened case. The original deci- 
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sion was made in 1915. The rates under attack «re thog 
made operative by the carriers in supposed Co:apliang 
with the order of the Commission. 

According to the report, the complainants sugested , 
mileage scale, and to that the defendants obj cted o 
the ground that such a disposition of the matter wou, 
mean the extension of the Georgia cotton mileae seajp 
which they said was abnormally low on accouni of por 
and cross-country competition. The report, howeve 
pointed out that the rates maintained were lower thay 
the Georgia scale. 

The examiner came to the conclusion that rates basgeg 
wholly on distance would not be justified. Whai he pr. 
posed, he thought, would give due weight to carrier con. 
petition, cross-country competition and the desirability ¢ 
adjusting rates so as to accord producers and shipper 
as free access to all the markets as is reasonably po 
sible and avoid confining the traffic to the short line 
He said that when the traffic moves to Mobile over ty 
or more lines as against a one-line haul to the con. 
peting port, or vice versa, it is not unreasonable to re. 
ognize that fact also to some extent in the rates. He 
said, however, that mileage had not received sufficient 
weight in the making of the rates under attack nor had 
Mobile been placed on the fair competitive basis to which 
it was entitled under all the circumstances and conditions 

The examiner found it impossible to prescribe a gen. 
eral relationship of rates which would result in a fair 
adjustment from each point of origin, so he made ree. 
ommendations as to each particular area. 

As to the adiustment from Birmingham, Anniston ani 
Selma to Mobile, on the Southern, to which Mobile de 
sired the application of the Georgia scale, the examiner 
recommended a finding that the adjustment was not out 
of harmony with the order of the Commission. 

As to the adjustment on the Central of Georgia, lhe 
recommended a finding that the relationship from points 
between Birmingham to Sylacauga and from Opelika wa 
not unduly prejudicial. From points between Sylacaugi 
and Opelika the rates to Mobile should not exceed thos 
to Savannah. From Columbus, while the distance t 
Savannah is greater, the one-line haul of the Seaboari 
compels a low rate; therefore it should not be required 
to reduce its rate to Mobile to meet the Seaboard’s one 
line haul rate. From stations between Columbus ani 
Opelika the rates to Mobile should be no higher than t0 
Savannah. From points on the Opelika-Roanoke branci 
the recommendation is that the rates to the two por 
should be the same. From Columbus _ southwestwardly 
through Union Springs and Troy to Andalusia, the Con: 
mission should find the rates not only unduly prejudicial 
but that from other points on the line any rates to Me 
bile would be unreasonable, because not two cents lowe! 
to Mobile than to Savannah, Mitchell to Hurtsboro at! 
southwest of Hurtsboro, three cents lower. 

From Montgomery eastwardly through Union Spring 
to Cuthbert, Ga., the recommendation is that Unio 
Springs be made three cents lower to Mobile than (0 
Savannah; from stations between Union Springs al 
Perry's Mill, five cents under Savannah, and from Perrys 
Mill to but not including Montgomery, six cents unde. 
From Union Springs to Eufaula, the rates to Mobil 
should be two cents under Savannah and between Bt 
faula and Cuthbert, the rates to the two ports should lt 
the same. 

On the Ozark branch, from Eufaula to and _inecludils 
Elamville, the Mobile rates should be two cents unde! 
Savannah; on all points on the Ozark branch, excel! 
Czark, the rates to Mobile should be two cents under 
Savannah. From Ozark the rates are not unduly prejt 
dicial. 

These adjustments, it is believed, will give an idea ® 
to the general tenor of the suggestions made by Exall 
iner Spethmann, without giving the others in detail. T 
Director-General was not made a party to the case, but 
by him should be adjusted in accordance with the ideas 
it was the opinion of the examiner that the rates mac 
expressed in the report. 


Daily Traffic World subscribers may telegraph 
or write our Washington office at any time askilf 
for information on decisions, rate changes, legislé 
tion, etc. 
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EXPORT FREIGHT DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A settlement of the vexed question of demurrage and 
storage at the North Atlantic ports on freight moving on 
through export bills of lading has heen made by the Rail- 



















































yoad Administration with the lines under control of the 


Shipping Board. On December 15 the ships of those lines 
will pay demurrage and storage accruing by reason of any 
fault on the part of the water carirer. So far as ships of 
the lines controlled by the Shipping Board are concerned, 
the exporter will know when he books on them he will not 
be called on to pay demurrage or storage charges, long 
after the freight has reached its destination and has been 
paid for, incurred at the port because the steamship line 
or the railroad failed to handle the freight promptly. He 
will be called upon only if and when he himself interrupts 
the orderly movement of his goods, either by giving a 
hid order, or making a mistake in the shipping docu- 
ments. 

Another concession to the exporter will be the increase 
in free time from ten to fifteen days. 

This matter has been in course of negotiation between 
(. E. Spens, representing the Railroad Administration, and 
representatives of the ship interests for about eight 
months. Mr. Spens took the position and has persuaded 
the Shipping Board to agree with him, that it is intolerable 
for the railroads and steamship lines to call on the ship- 
per to pay demurrage or storage caused by acts of theirs, 
for which he is not responsible. While not acting as a 
representative of the shipper, his fight has been for him, 
and also, it is believed, for a development of the export 
business of the United States; he has fought for a scheme 
for handling freight through from point of origin to final 
destination that would enable the shipper to know, in ad- 
vance, exactly what his transportation charges would be. 

In these moves he has had the backing of Director 
Chambers of the division of traffic, especially in negotia- 
tions with the ship lines not under the control of the Ship- 
ping Board. 

These latter negotiations have not come to a final con- 
clusion, but it is believed there is a fair prospect that the 
privately operated lines will agree to what the Shipping 
Board lines have done. The force of competition, it is 
believed, will compel them to accede to the conditions 
agreed on between the Railroad Administration and the 
Shipping Board. Otherwise, freight may be diverted from 
them to the Shipping Board lines. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has an argument that has not been made as pointed 
a might be. It might refuse to deliver freight unless and 
util the private ship line had paid the accumulated stor- 
age or demurrage. 


The memorandum for the freight rate authority directing 
the publication of appropriate tariffs is as follows: 


Through export bills of lading will only be issued when 
founded on written ocean contract, and then only when shipper 
gives written guarantee that any demurrage or storage charges 
accruing at the seaboard will be paid (See exception.) 


Exception 


In pursuance of an agreement entered into between the 
United States Railroad Administration and the United States 
Shipping Board, through export bills of lading will be issued 
NM connection with the United States Shipping Board and / or 
ils agents on the following basis: 

1. Through export bills of lading will be issued when founded 
‘n written ocean contract with the United States Shipping 
Board and / or its agents. 

_2. Carload freight covered by through export bills of lading 
sued in connection with the United States Shipping Board 
and / or its agents will be held in warehouse, or, at option of 
ere, in cars (free of charge) at the port of exit for a period 
not exceeding fifteen (15) days, exclusive of date of arrival. 

z,, lm the event of the omission or failure of the United 
Pert Shipping Board and / or its agents to clear carload 
quent on any vessel for which booked, all demurrage or storage 
ae accruing after the_period of free time of fifteen (15) 
4ys shall be paid by the United States Shipping Board. 

- If the rail carriers fail to transport shipments regularly 
anneal to ihe port in time to clear on steamer for which spe- 
ed booked, demurrage or storage charges will not apply 
h il announced date of the steamer on which it is again 
Baked, afier which the liability of the United States Shipping 
td will be the same as in connection with the original 

Transaction ; 

Ae In the event storage or demurrage charges should accrue, 
thr to interference with transportation by shipper, or his agents 
pt the issuance of orders to hold such freight, or to divert 
bro freigiit, or due to delay in securing, or error in preparing 
ber export documents, or for any other cause for which 
his agent may be responsible, such charges shall 
from and paid by the shipper. 
rrangement covered by the five preceding paragraphs 
‘only in connection with carload export freight mov- 
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ing under through export bills of lading and which has been 
booked for transportation on vessels owned or operated by or 
for the account of the United States Shipping Board via the 
following named ports and agents of the United States Ship- 
ping Board: 

Boston—Lawrence & Co., via Providence and Portland, Me., J. 
S. Emery & Co., Red Star Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Ameri- 
can Line, C. H. Sprague & Sons, Patterson & Wylde. 

New York—Moore & McCormick, New York & Cuba Mail, 
France & Canada S. S. Co., U. S. & Brazil S. S. Co., Munson 
Steamship Line, Kerr Steamship Line, Barber Steamship Line, 
Oriental Navigation Co., J. L. Elwell & Co., South Atlantic 
Maritime Corp., Independent Steamship Co., U. S. & A. Line, 
Luckenbach S. S. Co., A. H. Bull & Co., W. R. Grace & Co., 
Nafra Line, Red Star Line, Cosmopolitan Line, the Globe Line, 
American Line. J. H. Winchester & Co., Atlantic Transport 
Co., Phelps Brothers. 

Philadelphia—American Line, International Freighting Corp., 
Red Star Line, Atlantic Transport Line. 

Baltimore—Red Star Line, Export Transportation Co., Balti- 
more Steamship Co., Standard Steamship Co., Baltimore Oceanic 
Steamship Co. 

Norfolk—American Line, Harriss McGil} & Co., Robert Hasler. 


A typical letter, addressed to shippers who 
written by Mr. Spens, is as follows: 

“Referring to our correspondence, relative to storage 
charges at North Atlantic ports on export traffic moving 
under through export bills of lading. 

“While we have as yet been unable to effort an ar- 
rangement with foreign lines at the range of ports referred 
to, I am pleased to advise that we have perfected an agree- 
ment with the United States Shipping Board, covering 
cargo exported on vessels operated by, or for the account 
of, the United States Shipping Board at North Atlantic 
ports, which provides as follows: 


inquired, 


In the event of omission or failure of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and, or, its agents, to clear carload freight on any 
vessel for which booked, all demurrage or storage charges ac- 
cruing after the period of agreed free time, shall be paid by 
the Unitsd States Shipping Board. 

If the rail carriers fail to transport shipments regularly booked 
to the port in time to clear on steamer for which specifically 
booked, demurrage or storage charges will not apply until the 
announced date of the steamer on which it is again booked, 
after which the liability of the United States Shipping Board 
will be the same as in connection with the original transaction. 

In the event storage or demurrage charges shall accrue, due 
to interference with transportation by shipper, or his agents, 
or due to issuance of orders to hold such freight, or to divert 
such freight, or due to delay in securing, or error in preparing, 
export documents, or for any other cause for which shipper 
may be responsible, such charges shall be collected from and 
paid by shipper. 


“Instructions will be issued today to make this arrange- 
ment effective as promptly as possible, which instructions, 
when published, will specify the ports, and the names of 
the United States Shipping Board operators at each in- 
dividual port.” 

“Advising Sidney E. Morse, secretary of the Trans- 
Atlantic Association of Freight Conferences, Mr. Spens 
said: 

“Referring to conference in New York with Messrs. Tet- 
teroff, Love and Blake, the committee appointed by your 
association to confer with the undersigned relative to de- 
murrage and storage charges at North Atlantic ports on 
export traffic. 

“The proposition that we submitted contemplated that 
the interest responsible for the accrument of demurrage 
or storage should assume the amount—that is to say, if 
the railroad fails to deliver the cargo at port in time to 
connect with designated sailing, demurrage or storage 
charges would be waived; and, on the other hand, if the 
steamship company failed to lift the cargo within the free 
time period, the steamship company would pay any charges 
that might accrue. 

“In the event storage or demurrage charges should ac- 
crue, due to interference with transportation by shipper, 
or his agent, through the issuance of orders to hold such 
freight, or to divert such freight, or due to delay in secur- 
ing, or error in preparing, proper export documents, or 
for any other cause for which shipper or his agent may 
be responsible, such charges shall be collected from and 
paid by shipper. 

“We also offered to extend the present free time period, 
which is ten days, to fifteen days, although the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held that the ten-day period is 
reasonable. 

“We aliso advised your committee that the United States 
Shipping Board had accepted our proposition, and that 
tariffs would be published accordingly, as quickly as might 
be possible. 

“Your committee rejected the proposition, which, in our 
judgment, was a fair and liberal one in all the circum- 
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stances. We believe you will agree with us that differing 
conditions on export traffic at the same ports are imprac- 
ticable, or, at least, undesirable. Furthermore, we feel that 
as a progressive measure in transportation of export traf- 
fic, the time has come when the shipper should know, at 
the time he contracts for shipment, what the through 
transportation charges will be, and that the plan that has 
heretofore obtained, of attempting to hold the shipper 
responsible for something for which he is not responsible, 
cannot any longer be justified. 

“As stated, we do not believe that we should attempt to 
carry varied rules with the different steamship lines at the 
same ports, and we, therefore, beg to advise that we now 
have measures under consideration that will tend to har- 
monize conditions at North Atlantic ports, in so far as 
the interest of the shippers in those charges is concerned.” 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week 
ended November 19, made to the Director-General, 5,442 
cars of commercial export freight were received at north 
Atlantic ports during this period, as compared with 912 
cars for the same week of 1918. This shows an increase 
of 4,530 cars, or 496 per cent, for November 19, 1919, as 
against the corresponding period last year. For the week 
ended November 19, 1919, there were 16,339,185 bushels 
of grain stored in elevators at north Atlantic ports. 
There were received during the week 2,940,240 bushels, 
while 4,912,416 bushels of grain were cleared. The de- 
liveries exceeded the receipts by 1,972,176 bushels. The 
total amount of grain in elevators at these ports repre- 
sented 77.7 per cent of the total elevator capacity. There 
were 8,478,216 bushels of grain stored in elevators at Gulf 
ports on November 19, representing 82.5 per cent of the 
total elevator capacity. The report follows, except as 
otherwise specified, the situation being as of Novem- 
ber 19: 

Received Delivered 
(In cars) 
“Export freight received and delivered 

at north Atlantic ports (exclusive of 

bulk grain and coal) 9,772 
or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 3,515 cars. 

“The total number of carloads of export freight on 
hand, exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at north Atlantic 
ports, as of November 19, was 22,107 cars, as compared 
with 25,682 cars for the same day of the preceding week, 
a decrease of 3,575 cars. 

Food Situation 

“As of November 19, reports show at north Atlantic 
ports, 7,874 cars of export food on hand (exclusive of 
bulk grain), cOmpared with 8,984 cars as of November 
12, a decrease of 1,110 cars. These cars were distributed 
among the various ports as follows: 

New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Newport News 
Norfolk 


Grain Situation 


“The grain situation as of November 19 was as follows: 


(In Bushels) 
(Week ended Nov. 19, 1919) 

In Elevators Received Cleared 
1,137,000 1,683,000 

149,398 386,724 

117,324 40,090 

819,587 1,315,393 

310,305 1,263,446 

406,626 223,853 


2,940,240 4,912,416 


“Deliveries exceeded receipts by 1,972,176 bushels. The 
total amount of grain in elevators as of November 19, rep- 
resents 77.7 per cent of the total elevator capacity at 
north Atlantic ports, as compared with 92.3 per cent for 
the previous week. 


Commercial 


Portland 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


16,339,185 


Export Freight 


“Below is a comparative statement of commercial ex- 
port freight received and delivered at north Atlantic 
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ports for the week ended November. 19, 1919, 
pared with the same week of 1918, namely: 


Week ended November 19, 

Received (In Cars) Delivered 

Port— 1919 1918 191 
New York 2,095 676 
Boston d 635 51 
Philadelphia y 1,593 28 
Baltimore 3 18 
Norfolk 0 
0 


773 


“It will be noted that 5,442 cars of commercial expo 
freight were received at the north Atlantic ports for the 
week ending November 19, 1919, as compared with 91) 
cars for the same week of 1918, an increase of 4,530 cars 
or 496 per cent, while the deliveries to ships increasoej 
7,476 cars, or 967 per cent. 

“Boston—During the past week there have been eighj 
arrivals and two departures. In port loading: Fo 
steamers for United Kingdom ports, three loading fy 
cargoes of flour for Greece, one loading general care 
for Antwerp, and one full cargo of grain. General situa 
tion normal. 

“New York—The British Ministry advises all shi 
plates held at points in the United States and Canada 
would be shipped overseas. It will be the policy of thd 
British Ministry to centralize their provision traffic af 
this port, diversion of this traffic to other ports durin 
the period of the strike having been made necessary 0 
account of steamers being tied up. 

“The French government has fifteen steamers in port 
ten of which are loading. 

“The Wheat Export Company has a tonnage of 41,66 
tons in port. 

“The marine director reports further improvement i 
the lighterage situation. The average detention to light 
ers has been reduced from 88.7 to 9.9 days. In many 
instances the larger lines have completely recovered from 
the strike. 

“Permits have been issued in large numbers during the 
past two weeks covering a greater number of cars tha 
would ordinarily be permitted. 


“Philadelphia—While there is a large volume of exporl 
merchandise on hand at this port, it is being so handle 
as to reduce to a minimum the detention of cars. Gen 
eral situation normal. 


“Baltimore—General situation normal, with the excej 
tion of flour. This matter is receiving very careful at 
tention, and a substantial reduction of the amount o 
hand is looked for within the next ten days. 

“Norfolk—During the past week three steamers cleared 
for United Kingdom ports with miscellaneous cargoes 

“In port loading: Four steamers with miscellaneoi 
cargoes for United Kingdom ports. 


“Newport News—Five steamers cleared with wheat anf 
general cargo for Liverpool, Rotterdam, Prazil and Cuba 
In port loading: Four steamers for various foreign de® 
tinations. 

‘South Atlantic and Gulf Ports.—At south Atlantic ané 
Gulf ports as of November 17, there were 12,289 cars of 
export freight on hand, as against 13,117 cars on Novell 
ber 10, a decrease of 828 cars. 

“Grain Situation—Stocks of grain in elevators at Gill 
ports as of November 19 were 8,478,216 bushels, distrib 
uted as follows: 


aS com 


1918-1919 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur 
Texas City 
Galveston 
Mobile 


“The total amount of grain in the elevators as of Novett 
ber 9, represents 82.5 per cent of the total elevator 
pacity. 

Export Traffic at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


“The ports of Wilmington and Texas City were inactiv? 
during the past week. 

“Charleston—One steamer cleared with cotton for Bar 
celona. In port loading: One steamer with coa! for Italy, 
and two with cotton for Liverpool. 

“Savannah—Cleared: One steamer for Liverpo”!, ont 
and Rotterdam, with cotton, cotton seed cake «nd mise 
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yneous cargo. In port loading: Sixteen steamers for for- 
sign destinations. 

“Brunswick—Two steamers cleared with cotton for 
jiverpool. In port loading: One steamer with cotton for 
iverpool. 
namin Cine steamer cleared with phosphate rock 
r Denmark. In port loading: Two steamers with phos- 
phate rock. 

“Jacksonville—One steamer cleared with miscellaneous 
cargo for Cuba. 

‘Tampa and Port Tampa—Two steamers cleared with 
phosphate rock and miscellaneous freight for Cuba, and 
me With phosphate rock for Sweden. In port loading: 
(ne steamer with phosphate rock for Sweden. 

“Pensacola—Two steamers cleared with lumber for Cuba. 
in port loading: Two steamers with mixed cargoes and cot- 
ton for Liverpool, and two with lumber for Cuba. 

“Mobile—In port loading: Two steamers each for Liver- 
pol and Japan, one for Genoa, one for Buenos Ayres, one 
for West Indies, four for Porto Rico, and one for Cuba. 

“Guifport—One steamer cleared with lumber for Ja- 
maica. In port loading: One steamer each with lumber 
for Buenos Ayres and Spain. 

“New Orleans—Twenty-seven steamers cleared as fol- 
lows: Seven for Mexico, nine for Central America, two for 
Cuba, two for Jamaica, one for Haiti, one for Porto Rico, 
oe for South America, and four for Europe. In port load- 
ing: Eighty-six steamers and eight sailing vessels. 

“Port Arthur—In port loading: One steamer with wheat 
for Europe. 

“Galveston—Seven steamers cleared with wheat and 
niscellaneous cargoes for Antwerp, Manchester, Havana, 
Liverpool, China and Havre. Twenty-one steamers in port 
loading for foreign destinations. 


Commercial Export Freight 


‘Below is a statement showing the total number of cars 
of commercial export freight (exclusive of bulk grain and 
coal) received and delivered to steamers at South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, for periods stated. 






























Week ended (in cars) 




































Oct. 27 Nov. 3 Nov. 10 Nov. 17 
a: ina A. | 3,919 2,545 3,043 
SS errr rere 2,232 2,195 2,397 3,096 
SUMMARY PACIFIC COAST SITUATION 
San Francisco 
Week Ended 
Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 Nov. 14 
NO oe oe oui 914 524 6 713 
ee re 96 83 71 i) 
EC eee Te 0 0 0 0 
pga eg 1,010 607 557 718 
Arrived during week .... 411 339 461 537 
Delivered during week .. 544 741 512 329 
Puget Sound District 
ONS 6 db ede apnoea 879 687 458 504 
NS es ets ears 36 50 75 19 
NNN a ste seats saraieare 915 737 533 523 
See eee 12 14 6 11 
Arrived during week .... 317 277 227 361 
Delivered during week .. 212 553 480 309 






PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


(Commerce Reports.) 







The number of ocean-going commercial vessels passing 
through ihe Panama Canal for the month of September 
Was 170, exclusive of 13 United States government vessels, 
‘s follows: One cruiser, 1 mine depot ship, 4 destroyers, 
1 mine planter, 2 tugs, 3 merchant ships with coal for 
the navy, and 1 Coast and Geodetic Survey ship. The 
lal number of ocean-going vessels was 183, in addition 
‘0 which 1 launch went from Atlantic to Pacific, and 3 
fom Pacific to Atlantic. 

_The nei tonnage of 170 commercial ships aggregated 
586,186 tons, Panama Canal measurement, and was 75 
‘ons more than that of commercial ships passing through 
the canal in August, when 188 ships of 586,111 tons made 
the transit. Their registered gross tonnage was 765,050 
ols, and their registered net tonnage 488,395 tons. The 
cargo carried totaled 638,270 tons of 2,240 pounds, and was 
aio tons less than that handled in August. Of that in 

‘eptembe:, 1919, 7,921 tons were carried as deck load. 
hips of 10 different nationalities were included in the 
Month's t+ affie. aie 
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The United States coastwise trade was made up of 17 
vessels, aggregating 61,156 tons, Panama Canal measure- 
ment, and carrying 80,948 tons of cargo. From Atlantic 
to Pacific, 2 ships with a total net tonnage of 9,065 tons, 
Panama Canal measurement, made the transit, carrying 
15,469 tons of cargo. From the Pacific to the Atlantic 
there were 15 vessels of 52,091 tons, carrying 65,479 tons 
of cargo. 

The United States Shipping Board operated 1 of the 
westbound ships in the coastwise trade, with a net ton- 
nage of 1,742 tons, Panama Canal measurement, carrying 
4,000 tons of cargo, and 13 of the 15 vessels eastbound. 
The net tonnage of the 13 ships from Pacific to Atlantic 
aggregated 44,627 tons, and their cargo amounted to 65,479 
tons. 

The bulk shipments from Atlantic to Pacific were: 
Crude oil, 61,486 tons, of which 9,261 tons were from Tam- 
pico to Antofagasta, 9,500 tons from Puerto Lobos to San 
Francisco, 9,725 tons from Tampico to Pisagua, 10,500 tons 
from Puerto Lobos to Tocopilla, 9,400 tons from Tampico 
to San Pedro, 3,500 tons from ‘:‘ampico to Chanaral, and 
9,600 tons from Tampico to Tocopilla; petroleum, 32,115 
tons, of which 8,150 tons were from New York to Honolulu, 
11,469 tons from Beaumont to San Francisco, and 12,496 
tons from Tuxpan to Pisagua; kerosene, 22,571 tons, of 
which 13,456 tons were from New Orleans to Shanghai, 
and 9,115 tons from New Orleans to Honolulu; coal, 9,248 
tons, of which, 6,907 tons were from Newport News to 
Lyttleton, and 2,341 tons from Norfolk to Papudo; scrap 
iron, 935 tons from Cristobal to San Francisco; mixed 
cargoes aggregated 31,501 tons, of which 4,613 tons were 
from London to Valparaiso, 9,200 tons from New York to 
Honolulu, 4,116 tons from New York to Callao, 6,555 tons 
from New York to Manila, 3,259 tons from Baltimore to 
Guayacan, and 3,754 tons from Baltimore to Carrizel; 37 
cargoes described as “general” amounted to 123,658 tons. 

From the Pacific to the Atlantic the principal commodi- 
ties were lumber, of which 24 whole cargoes, aggregating 
43,640 tons, passed through the canal, 17 ships carrying 
32,185 tons for Great Britain, 5 ships, 9,189 tons, to At- 
lantic ports of the United States, 1 ship, 1,326 tons, to 
Nipe, Cuba, all form the west coast of North America; 
and 1 ship carrying 940 tons of dyewood and cedar to 
Cristobal, from Puntarenas, Costa Rica; 4 cargoes of 
barley from San Francisco, 10,375 tons bound for England 
and 2,889 tons for Copenhagen; flour, 6 whole cargoes, 
46,334 tons, from Portland and San Francisco, 24,943 tons 
to Norfolk and Newport News, 14,248 tons to Gibraltar, 
and 7,143 tons to New York; nitrates, from Iquique and 
Pisagua for the United States, 3 whole cargoes, aggregat- 
ing 13,099 tons; wheat, 2 whole cargoes from Portland, 
7,600 tons to Newport News and 6,422 tons to Gibraltar; 
sugar, 8,975 tons in 2 shipments, 7,879 tons from Honolulu 
to Philadelphia and 1,096 tons from Eton to Cristobal; 
and one whole cargo each of canned fruit, 8,600 tons, from 
San Francisco to Liverpool; dried fruit, 1,270 tons from 
San Francisco to Sweden; 1,445 tons of cottonseed, from 
Supe, Peru, to Bristol; and manganese ore, 880 tons, from 
La Union to Baltimore. Twenty-one cargoes were “mixed,” 
containing several commodities, aggregating 95,536 tons, 
and 21 contained the variety designated as “general,” 
amounting to 73,827 tons. 

Ships in ballast numbered 7 from the Atlantic, with 
an aggregate net tonnage of 28,376 tons, Panama Canal 
measurement, and 10 from Pacific to Atlantic, of 47,664 
net tons, a total of 17 ships of 76,040 tons. 


THE LUCKENBACH SERVICE 


Announcement has been made by the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., that it will establish a regular 
freight service to the port of Rotterdam in competition 
with several foreign lines. 

The Luckenbachs were the largest contributors of ton- 
nage of all kinds to Uncle Sam’s service during the war. 
The total deadweight capacity of the vessels they turned 
over was 226,000. Several of the Luckenbach freighters 
were converted into transports and carried many thou- 
sands of soldiers to and from France. The troops of 
many states of the Union were in the units these vessels 
handled. 

An idea of the scale on which the Luckenbachs will 
put the American flag in competition with the flags of 
other countries may be gained from the following list of 
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their vessels: Andrea F. Luckenbach, Edgar F. Lucken- 
bach, Edward Luckenbach, F. J. Luckenbach, Florence 
Luckenbach, Fred’k Luckenbach, Hattie Luckenbach, J. L. 
Luckenbach, Julia Luckenbach, K. I. Luckenbach, Katrina 
Luckenbach, Lewis Luckenbach, Pleiades Luckenbach, 
Walter A. Luckenbach. 


NEW ORLEANS LUMBER EXPORT 

(Bulletin from the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
November 19.) 

Lumber for export through the port of New Orleans 
is confronted with an embargo in the near future, unless 
cars are unloaded with greater promptness than they 
have been in the past and are today. 

This action was discussed at a meeting on November 
17 of the New Orleans Special Terminal Committee, at 
which it developed there were approximately two hun- 
dred cars loaded with lumber on tracks in this city. Re- 
ports indicated that 50 per cent of these cars had been 
held over the tariff free time allowance of seven days, 
and in one instance several cars arriving here Septem- 
ber 29 were still loaded. 

Regional Director Winchell, Atlanta, has recently added 
cotton to the embargo list, which is now moving under 
the permit system, and grain has been so restricted for 
some time, and as lumber represents the other principal 
heavy moving commodity through this port, it is thought 
likely that similar action will be taken in the near future, 
which it is desired to obviate if possible. 

All those who are the consignees of lumber for export 
or who have the responsibility of unloading same from 
cars are urged to release such cars at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, disregarding, as far as it is practicable, the 
tariff free time allowance of seven days, of which undue 
advantage has apparently been taken in the past and is 
being abused at the present. 

P. A. Jordan, assistant traffic manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, representing the transportation inter- 
ests of the business men of New Orleans on the com- 
mittee, has appealed to all lumbermen, steamship agents 
and other agents who are responsible for the release of 
freight car equipment, to speed up their efforts to the 
highest pitch, in order that one of our principal exported 
commodities may be unhampered in its free movement 
through this port. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments were made November 24 by Clifford Thorne, 
on behalf of oil refiners, and O. W. Dynes and G. E. 
Andrews, on behalf of the railroads, as to what rela- 
tionship there should be between rates on crude pe- 
troleum and rates on the refined products. They were 
made in the complaints of the Pure Oil Company, the 
Kansas City Refining Company and Winona Oil Company 
against the Director-General and the railroads under his 
control. 

While the question of relationship was raised in the 
three cases, it was most acutely presented in the com- 
plaint of the Pure Oil Company, because, in that, Attor- 
ney-Examiner Gerry recommended that rates on crude 
should be made not higher than 89 per cent of the rates 
on refined. That is the relationship, he said, indicated 
by the weight relationship between the crude and refined. 

The complainants in the Pure Oil and Kansas° City 
Refining Company cases asked for a difference of five 
cents on fuel oil under rates on refined on hauls from 
the midcontinent field to C. F. A. and to points in Min- 
nesota. The attorney-examiner’s recommendation, Mr. 
Thorne said, was in conflict with what the Commission 
had ordered in the Pacific Créamery case, in which it 
said that 80 per cent of the refined rate would be enough 
as a rate on fuel oil. In another case, Mr. Thorne said, 
the Commission had prescribed a rate on unfinished dis- 
tillates two cents less than the rate on finished distillates. 

“We are willing to accept them as proper differences 
in rates on the products,” said Mr. Thorne. The railroad 
lawyers said that attempts at rates based on the values 
of the different petroleum products would be as difficult 
as attempts at rates on lumber products based in the 
same way. The Commission, he said, had found that 
impossible. From a transportation point of view, he said, 
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crude petroleum is more desirable than refined, because 
it weighs more. He said that pipe lines are taking the 
business of transporting oil. The railroads are being 
forced out of the business of carrying crude, ard tha 
fact might as well be recognized. He said the oil me, 
were talking about putting fuel oil into competition wit) 
coal. His idea was that now is a more favorable time 
for the oil men than ever before, because coal mining 
expenses had increased enormously, possibly never ty 
come down again, while the oil industry has had no such 
increases. : 

Answering the contention about no increase in cost of 
production, Mr. Thorne remarked that the increase jp 
the cost to the refiner, of crude alone, has been 500 pe 
cent and that the oil industry has had strikes and other 
cost increasing troubles that Mr. Dynes had overlooked, 

In the afternoon Mr. Thorne made a protest agains 
the recommendation, made by Attorney-Examiner Gerry 
in the Winona Oil Company complaint, that the discrimi. 
nation against the complainant at Eau Claire, Menominee 
and other places in central Wisconsin be removed by per- 
mitting the railroads to increase the rate at Durand from 
35.5 to 40.5 cents, on the ground that the carriers had 
made an error in putting Durand in the lower rated group. 
Thorne said such an increase would ruin the _ business 
of the complainant at Durand. He thought it a strange 
method to handle a complaint that the Winona company 
was being hurt by a rate of 40.5 cents at Eau Claire. He 
protested against the position taken by Mr. Dynes that 
the railroads and non-Standard oil companies: cannot ex- 
pect rail rates low enough to enable the non-Standard 
refiners and marketers to compete at points to which the 
Standard can send its products via long pipe line and 
short rail hauls. He said, if he could ever get the ear 
of the Commission to give close enough attention, he 
believed he could demonstrate that there is no necessity 
for rail rates as low as pipe line rates to enable the oil 
men not using pipe line transportation to compete. He 
suggested that, inasmuch as the examiner had given sore 
attention to the water competition at Duluth, through 
which the Standard distributes to central Wisconsin to 
some extent, the Commission might give some thought 
to pipe line competition, the cost of which, when all 
elements are taken into consideration, is not so much 
greater, value of service considered, he said, as has been 
popularly supposed. Rail transportation, he said, offers 
some advantages that are generally overlooked, prompt 
ness being one of them. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 1212) 
of being curtailed, had been extended by the issv- 
ing of free transportation to shipper members of the 
traffic committees. That is all. We may be wrong 





in our opinion of the railroad practice, but it cer 
tainly has been extended and there is no reflection 


on the shipper members in our saying so. Shipper 
members have annual passes over the railroads. 
They are entitled, of course, to free transportation 
when on traffic committee business. But no one 
will say, we suppose, that the use of these passes is 
confined to such business trips. At the time of the 
Traffic League convention at New Orleans, when 
shipper members were requested to meet the Dr 
rector of Public Service there, they were permitted 
to take women members of their families with them, 
their transportation being paid. Those are the 
facts. Anyone else’s opinion with respect to them 
is perhaps as good as our own. There is, of course, 
an argument in favor of such free transportation for 
shipper members of committees on the ground that 
they are doing a valuable work at the expense o 
much time and effort without any other compe 
sation. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


BILL OF LADING 
Custom: 

(Supreme Court of Colorado.) A provision in a bill of 
lading that the carrier shall not be liable for property 
left on certain kinds of sidings until the cars are at- 
tached to trains, may be altered by custom and usage.— 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Colorado Alfalfa Mill & 
Power Co., 184 Pac. Rept. 373. 

In an action against a carrier to recover for the loss 
of property left on siding, the burden was upon the plain- 
tiff to show that a stipulation in the bill of lading, to the 
effect that the carrier should not be liable for property 
on such a siding, had been altered by custom and usage, 
and the extent of the modification.—Ibid. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Acceptance: 
Delivery and acceptance are essential to impose upon 


™arailway company the duties and obligations of a com- 


mon carrier.—Ibid. 

In an action against a carrier for loss of property by 
fre while standing on a siding, the mere placing of the 
car upon the siding was not delivery to or acceptance 
by the carrier of such car, although the carrier had given 


the shipper blank bills of lading to be filled out, which 


bills of lading were signed by the freight conductor when 
notified, or when he saw that loaded cars were standing 
on the siding.—Ibid. 

Special Notice: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Express com- 
pany, by which the department of agriculture of Virginia 
made a shipment of hog cholera serum, informed that it 
was such serum, and of the importance of prompt dis- 
patch, while the words “Please rush” appeared on the 
face of the express receipt, held chargeable with notice 
that the serum was intended by the consignee for pre- 
ventive treatment of hogs.—Adams Express Company vs. 
Allen, 100 S. E. Rept. 473. 

Damages recovered by the consignee of hog cholera 
serum from the express company which carried the ship- 
ment, and which was chargeable with knowledge of its 
intended use as a preventive, being for the loss of hogs 
through disease which might have been prevented but for 
delay in delivery, held “general” and not “special” dam- 
ages, having been such as arose naturally from the breach 
of the contract itself and such as may reasonably be sup- 
— to have been in the contemplation of both parties. 
—Ibid. 

Released Value: 

Provisions in the face and on the back of an express 
receipt for hog cholera serum shipped, held not to have 
limited the liability of the express company to the sum 
of $50, there having been no value declared by the ship- 
ber, but merely the C. O. D. charge stated.—Ibid. 

Under Code 1904, 1294c, subsec. 24, an attempted limi- 
‘ation of the liability of a common carrier is void where 
the injury or loss is occasioned by the negligence or mis- 
conduct of the carrier.—Ibid. 

Statutory Damages: 

, supreme Court of Indiana.) Burns’ Ann. St. 1914, 
3920b-3920h (act March 4, 1911), providing for a statutory 
action for damages, where the carrier neither paid nor 
tejected within 90 days a claim for freight lost or dam- 
aged, is constitutional—Clift vs. Southern Ry. Co., 124 
N. E. Rept. 457. 

Consignor’s Right: 

A compiaint stating that plaintiff's agents delivered to 
‘ carrier for shipment certain watermelons to be delivered 
‘0 @ company upon presentation of bill of lading, and that 
defendan: carrier failed to report such company’s refusal 
lo accepi a part of the melons until after they were 
‘poiled, and asking damages because the claim had not 
an paid or rejected within 90 days as required by statute, 
— lo si »w that plaintiff was one of the class of persons 
nitled is recover under Burns’ Ann. St. 1914, 3920b- 
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3920h, being the owner of the melons which were shipped 
through his agents, and that the claim was not fictitious, 
and was by one having dealings with the carrier.—Ibid. 


CHARGES A™D LIENS 
Undisclosed Principal: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Where a railroad 
marked bills of lading “freight prepaid” and gave credit 
solely to shipper, who represented an undisclosed prin- 
cipal, the principal was not liable to the railroad for the 
freight, where such principal without objection by the 
railroad settled with the shipper in good faith without 
notice that the freight had not been paid.—Southern Ry. 
Co. vs. W. A. Simkins Co. et al., 100 S. E. Rept. 418. 

Where one dealing with an agent with knowledge of 
his agency gave credit exclusively to the agent, he cannot 
thereafter recover from the principal who has in good 
faith settled with the agent.—Ibid. 

Where a chattel mortgage was registered, it was notice 
to a railroad shipping the mortgaged goods, so far as 
She ownership of the goods and the liability for freight 
were concerned.-—lIbid. 

Assignment of Bill: 

Where a bank takes drafts with bills of lading attached 
for purpose of collection, the title does not pass so as to 
render the bank liable for freight charges.—Ibid. 
Freight Prenaid: 

Where a carrier taking goods from an agent for ship- 
ment marked the bill of lading “Freight prepaid,” gave 
agent credit, allowed principal to settle with the agent, 
remained silent for three years, and did not notify the 
principal that the freight had not been paid, thus prevent- 
ing the principal from indemnifying itself when it had 
several opportunities, it was estopped as against principal 
to deny that the freight had been paid.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


Duty to Receive Goods: 
(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) 


The general rule is 
that it is the duty of every common-garrier to receive 
for carriage and to carry goods of any person tendered 


to it for transportation, provided the goods are such 
as it holds itself out as willing to carry; and it is ordi- 
narily the duty of the common carrier to furnish vehicles 
suitable in every respect for the safe transportation of 
the various kinds of property which are usually carried 
by it, and any failure to observe its duty in this regard 
will render it liable for loss or injury caused thereby.— 
St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. State et al., 184 Pac. Rept. 
442. 

Furnishing Tank Cars: 

Where articles of an extraordinary character are 
offered, a carrier is not bound to accept them, or provide 
facilities of a different kind from those usually furnished 
for transportation; hence a railroad company was not - 
required, under section 18, art. 9, of the Constitution, to 
furnish tank cars to carry oils of a refinery.—Ibid. 
Action, Furnishing Refrigerator Cars: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Where, in an ac- 
tion for failure to furnish a refrigerator car to receive 
lettuce, the one ordering the car testified that he also 
ordered two cars for another, designating the number of 
cars by raising two fingers and then one, an instruction 
to find for plaintiff if order was given and “understood” 
by defendant’s agent was not erroneous, in that use of 
quoted word referred to understanding of terms of order. 
—Futch vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 100 S. E. Rept. 436. 

In an action against a railroad for failure to place a 
refrigerator car to receive lettuce, whether a new prom- 
ise was made, on the day after the first attempt to order 
the car. to place it by 2:30 p. m., held a question for the 
jury.—Ibid. 

Notice of Car Ordered: 

A railroad company is entitled to 

when a freight car is ordered.—Ibid. 


reasonable notice 





THE 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyr'ght by West Publishing Co.) 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Supreme Court, Special Term, New York County.) In 
aksence of a provision making remedy under Carmack 
amendment (U. S. Comp. St., 8604a, 8604aa) to the inter- 
state commerce act exclusive, and in view of proviso that 
it shall not deprive any holder of an initial carrier’s 
receipt or bill of lading from any remedy or right of 
action under existing law, the initial carrier, connecting 
carrier, or terminal carrier may all be held liable to 
shipper for damage caused by their negligence.—Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. vs. Shippers’ Navigation Co., Inc., et al. 
178 N. Y. Supp. 183. 

A complaint alleging that an initial carrier delivered 
freight intrusted to it to a connecting carrier, not in the 
good condition in which it had been received, showed that 
damage was sustained on line of the initial carrier, and 
stated a cause of action against it under the Carmack 
amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa).—Ibid. 

Complaint alleging that damage to freight was caused 
while in the possession of the initial carrier, and not set- 
ting forth what part of the damage, if any, was sustained 
on each of the two lines, did not state a separate cause 
of action against the connecting carrier, in view of the 
Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa).— 
Ibid. 





HINES COAL STATEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A review of the coal situation, from the point of view 
of the Railroad Administration as the distributor of the 
fuel, was issued by Director-General Hines November 25. 
It took into account nothing of the negotiations that have 
taken place between the operators and the miners since 
the resumption cf relations after the issuance of the in- 
junction forbidding the officers of the mine workers’ union 
to do anything to curtail the production of fuel, or any- 
thing of the dispute that arose between the coal operators 
and former Director-General McAdoo, when the latter gave 
out a statement indicating that, in his opinion, the public 
should not be called upon to pay anything more for its 
coal, even if a wage increase was made, because in 1917, 
the coal operators made profits ranging from 15 to 2,000 
per cent. It was confined to a plain statement of fact 
about the quantity of coal in the hands of the railroads 
when the Railroad Administration was endowed with some 
of the powers of the Fuel Administration, what has been 
done since then, ending with a declaration that the situa- 
tion “is well in hand and there is and will be no lack 
of empty cars for the coal mines that are working.” The 
review is as follows: 


“Though railroads had in their possession on November 
1, when Fuel Administrator Garfield turned over the dis- 
tribution of coal to the railroads, about 22,000,000 tons 
of soft coal, either in railroad storage or in cars. From 
this supply and the current production, that has been in- 
creasing steadily since the strike began, the railroads have 
been kept in operation, all American flag ships and a limited 
number of foreign ships have been bunkered, public utili- 
ties and absolutely essential industrial plants and institu- 
tions of various kinds, such as hospitals, have been kept 
supplied, and the householder has been kept warm. Those 
users have prior claim to coal and until coal is again pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity more than to meet these needs, 
and unless there are unusual conditions, no supplies will be 
released to other users. 

“In the first week of the strike the average number of 
cars of bituminous coal loaded daily was 9305, or 26 per 
cent of the pre-strike average; in the second week loading 
was at the rate of 10,608 cars or 30 per cent of the normal 
rate, a gain over the first week of 14 per cent. Last week, 
the third of the strike, production steadily increased and 
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reached nearly 40 per cent of normal. 
promises so far a still better showing. 


“Production now is mainly in the east, in the south anj 
in the Rocky Mountain region. In the central states wher 
bitumious coal is so largely used, there is little or po 
present output. The railroads have the difficult and ». 
usual task of moving west a large part of the production 
of such fields as the Pocahontas and Pennsylvania fields 
that normally moves east. The 22,000,000 tons ‘he raj. 
roads had on November 1 was as evenly divided as pog 
sible over the country but in the sections where there hag 
been no production, supplies have become depleied and 
coal from the eastern prcducing fields has been and js 
being sent west to fill these needs. 

“At the eastern tidewater ports there were, on Novep. 
ber 1, many thousands of cars of coal assembled for export 
to foreign countries. Those cars were held, when the 
strike was first begun, as reserve supplies for the rail. 
roads, essential industries and limited bunkering of ships 
The accumulation of cars of coal at these ports is nothing 
abnormal, is not interfering with operation, and has no} 
been allowed to increase. It is being held for the pw. 
tection of essential consumers on the Atlantic seaboard, 
The export business in coal was in full swing when the 
strike began, but cbviously so long as the coal in cars and 
the current production are no more than what is needed 
for the protection of this country, export of coal shouli 
not be and will not be allowed. The situation is well in 
hand and there is and will be no lack of empty cars for 
the coal mines that are working. The cars of coal hed 
under load at various points for emergency use are not 
interfering with regular transportation.” 


WANT. MORE COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


Duilding material manufacturers held a conference No 
vember 24 with Railroad Administration officials with a 
view to obtaining a more favorable position for then 
selves on the railrcad priority coal list. They did no 
succeed. Closing of clay product plants, cement works 
and establishments of that character may be forced ly 
the inability of the railroads to release coal for anything 
other than railroads and food establishments. The con 
ference was held with R. C. Wright, representing the 
Traffic Division; W. C. Kendall, representing the Car 
Service Section; and B. R. Phillippe, the central coal com 
mittee. 


The preseat weg 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


Regional Director Holden, in Supplement No. 16 to Cir 


cular No. 285, says: Y 

“To insure uniform distribution of coal under provisions 
of Circular No. 285, shipments of commercial coal mus! 
not be delivered to non-Federal controlled roads for de 
livery to dealers or consumers, except on applications ap 
proved by the Regional Coal Committee. 


“The United States Fuel Administration advises thal 
the charge of 15c per net ton fer rebilling, ete., is nota 
proper item in settlements for coal diverted on and after 
October 30th, 1919. The authority to make this charg 
contained in Fuel Administration’s order of January 14th, 
1918, which was enclosed with Supplement 13 to Circular 
No. 285, was withdrawn by an order of the Fuel Adminis 
tration dated November 20th, 1918 and the order of Janualy 
14:h as thus amended, governed the settlement price for 
diverted coal on January 31st, 1919, when the regulations 
of the Fuel Administration were suspended. ’ 

“The intent of paragraph nine of Supplement 1 to Circt: 
lar No. 285 and Supplement 13 to Circular No. 285, was 
to revive the order of January 14th, 1918 as it stood al 
the time it was suspended. The charge of 15c per nel 
ton for bebilling, ete., should not, therefore, be collected. 

“Attached is an order of the Fuel Administration dated 
November 12, 1919. I would call your attention to the 
provision that bituminous coal shipped on or after Novel 
ber 13, 1919, under a bona fide contract enforceable at 1a¥, 
entered into prior to October 30th, 1919, diverted in transit 
shall be paid for by the party receiving same at ‘he price 
at which the shipper would be entitled to bill th: same to 
the original consignee thereof. 

The United States Fuel Administration, acting und-r author 
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V, No. 9 
; ity of an executive order of the President of the United States, 
CQt week dated August 23, 1917, appointing said administrator, and of 
subsequent executive orders, and in furtherance of the purpose 
F of said order and of the Act of Congress therein referred to 
outh andi ond approved August 10, 1917. 
S where Hereby orders and directs that the executive order dated 
or y October 30, 1919, restoring certain rules, regulations, orders and 
° proclamations relative to prices of bituminous coal and lignite, 
ind un and the margins and profits of middlemen and wholesale and 
roduction dealers in bituminous coal and lignite shall not be ap- 
lia field plicable to bituminous coal shipped on or after November 13, 
. 1919, under a_bona fide contract enforceable at law, entered 
he rail into prior to October 30, 1919, and coal shipped under any such 
l as Dos contract and diverted in transit shall be paid for by the party 
here had receiving the same, at the price at which the shipper would be 
; entitled to bill the same to the original consignee thereof. 
Pted and The regulation of said administrator dated January 17, 1919, 
and entitled ‘‘Regulation relative to the Making of Contracts for 
the Sale of Coal or Coke by Operators, Jobbers, Sales Agents or 
purchasing Agents of Coal or Coke,’’ and the order of said ad- 
Noven ministrator dated January 14, 1918, relative to the price to be 
yr export paid for coal by the divertee in case of diversion, as amended 


py the order of said administrator dated November 20, 1918, 
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railway non-interlocked crossings, lampmen, enginemen at 
isolated points and pumpers, will continue to be paid for 
their present hours of work a monthly rate equal to their 
present pay.” 


RYNDER GOES AFTER THORNE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


With the special permission of the Commission, Ross D. 
Rynder, attorney for Swift & Co., has filed a brief, out of 
turn, in the perishable freight investigation, Docket No. 
10664, as an answer to observations made Clifford Thorne, 
attorney for the Naticnal Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
in this case and in the complaint filed by the grocers al- 
leging that the railroads unjustly discriminate against 
the grocers in favor of the packers. 





























































jen thei ind each of them is hereby suspended in so far as said regula- The brief is supplemental to the one filed by Rynder be- 
the rail. tion and order, or either of them, are inconsistent with this fore the arguments were made in answer to a brief filed 
Of ships order. 


by Thorne but not sent by him to the lawyers for the 
packers in time to enable them to make any answer to his 
observations on discriminations he claimed the railroads 
are showing against the grocers and in favor of the pack- 
ers, evcn in the matter of charges on refrigerator car 
service. 

By order of the Commission, the Rynder brief says, “it 
was ryuired that all briefs in this proceeding be filed 
with the Commission and served upon the adverse parties 
not later than Nov. 1, 1919.” Mr. Thorne’s brief had not 
been served upon the packers up to November 4, the date 
when they left Chicago to attend the argument. Inquiry 
at the oflice of the docket clerk of the Commission dis- 
closed that said brief was not filed with the Commission 
until the morning of November 5, the date on which the 
argumcnt commenced. The time allotted to the attorneys 
for the several packers preceded that allowed to Mr. 
Thorne, and came cn November 6. During all of Novem- 
ber 5 and up to the time allotted to the packers’ attor- 
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RAIL WAGE AGREEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Sureau. 


A rnetional agreement covering the rules and working 
conditions for the employment of members of the United 
Brotherhood for Maintenance of Way Employes and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers has been signed, on behalf of the 
Railroad Administration, by Director-General Hints and 
representatives of the brotherhood. The members of that 
brotherhood are what are commonly called section hands 
and laborers in railroad shops. They are, as a class, 
the manual laborers jn railroad employment receiving the 
lowest rates of pay: The agreement is to be effective 
December 16—that is, for the last half of the last month 
of federal control, if the President carries out his plan 
to return the property of the railroads to its owners on 
the last day of this, year. 

Uncer the terr:s of the Anderson labor amendment to 


nn Bureau, 


71ce No- 
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It is beyond the power of the Commissicn or any 
other human tribunal to correct an individual lack of 
ethics. The attorney by his own actions places himself 
among those whose high character and fair conduct are 
an henor to the profcssron, or among those who must be 
watched lest a lack of merit be covered by sharp practice. 
But a natural suspicion is aroused that there may be a 
lack cf merit in allegaticns which are not made in the 
orderly way prescribed by the rules of practice and where 
skill is exercised to bring about a situation which will de- 
prive an opponcnt of his opportunity to be heard before 
the tribunal charged with the duty of deciding issues.” 


we : A ment. 
for uniformity, advocates of such agreements provide for . 


liberal terms for lakor in communities where the cost 
of living is high, which terms, in other parts of the coun- 
try, become extremely liberal—at the expense of the cor- 
porations and the rate-paying public—especially the latter. 

In his announcement concerning the agreement, Mr. 
Hines said: “The request for revised rules and working 
conditions for these employes was made ten months ago 
and has since. been uncer consideration by a’ committee 
representing the regional directors and the employes and 
by the Poerd of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. 
It has been understcod for months that this agreement 
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To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper.ence and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 

lace of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Telegraph Company’s Liability for Unrepeated Messages 


Ohio.—Question: We have a carload shipment moving 
from A to B, which we ordered diverted to C, by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Through an error 
in transmitting the telegram the wrong destination was 
given by the telegraph company, and the car was for- 
warded to the wrong destination, causing an extra ex- 
pense in order to bring the car back to C, or the proper 
point to which we wanted the car diverted. Do you know 
of any ruling whereby we can hold the telegraph com- 
pany liable for the extra charges incurred through their 
error? 

Answer: The act to regulate commerce provides that 
all charges for service shall be just and reasonable, and 
that messages may be classified and different rates 
charged for the different classes. In the Unrepeated Mes- 
sage case, 44 I. C. C., 670, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held that Congress had expressly authorized un- 
repeated rates with a restricted liabiilty attached and 
that such rates were not contrary to public policy. In 
accordance therewith the telegraph companies have 
printed and used forms which provide that they are not 
Liable for mistakes or delays in the transmission or de- 
livery, or non-delivery of any unrepeated telegram beyond 
the amount received for sending the same; nor for mis- 
takes or delays in the transmission or delivery of any 
repeated telegram beyond fifty times the sum received 
for sending the same, unless specially valued; nor in any 
case for delays arising from unavaidable interruption in 
the working of its lines; nor for error in cipher or ob- 
secure telegrams. 

i 
Carrier’s Liability for Shortage ‘ 


Minnesota.—Question: We filed a claim against a rail- 
road covering the loss of two cases eggs from a car 
shipped from Madison, S. D., to Boston, Mass. The claim 
was declined by the railroad company, with the informa- 
tion that the car arrived at destination with the original 
seals and that there was no chance of pilferage. Car 
was a shipper’s load and count, but we furnished affidavits 
from both the shipper and receiver, but as stated, the 
claim was positively declined by the railroad. Have any 
legal suits been brought by shippers or receivers cover- 
ing claims of this nature, and what was the outcome? 

Answer: The common law rule is that in an action 
against: a carrier the plaintiff makes out a prima facie 
case by proving that the goods were received by the car- 
rier for transportation and that it failed to deliver them 
aecording to its undertaking. Michie on Carriers, Vol. 
1, section 1056. Merritt vs. Earle, 31, Barb. 38; Wescott 
vs. Fargo, 63 Barb. 349. 

While the carrier may not, under General Order 57-A, 
by the United States Railroad Administration, voluntarily 
settle for your claim on the ground that it was loaded 
under the shipper’s “load and count” stipulation and ar- 
rived at destination with the original car seals intact 
yet the Pomerene bill of lading act does not exempt th: 
earrier from liability when the claimant has made a prima 
facie case of negligence against the carrier, and it is our 
opinion that the carrier will be held liable in a court 
of law, on the facts here submitted, unless it can con- 
trovert your evidence by a preponderance of evidence 
that is more conclusive. See our answer to “New York,” 
published on page 1197 of the November 22, 1919, issue of 
The Traffic World. 
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Storage on Shipments Partially Delivered 


Massachusetts.—Question: <A sight draft shipmen: 
sisting of twenty bales was made from Boston to « point 
in Ohio. After a delay of about two months ten of the 
bales arrived. The consignee refused to accept these, as 
the sight draft bill of lading called for twenty bal«s, anq 
the ten bales were consequently put in storage. Nearly 
three weeks later the remainder of the shipment arrived 
and delivery of the entire lot was taken. Were tle car. 
riers right in charging storage on the lot which arrived 
first? e 

Answer: A partial delivery will not be taken as a 
constructive delivery of the whole, and a consignee could 
not be chargeable with the receipt of the entire shipment 
when a carrier in fact delivered only part of it to him, 
But if a certain shipment was evidenced by one bill of 
lading and consigned to the order of the shipper with 
sight draft attached, it is questionable whether a carrier 
has the right to require the party to be notified to accept 
a partial delivery of the shipment, and surrender ihe or. 
der bill for the whole shipment, and if any storage 
charges accrued by reason of such demand by the carrier, 
it is our opinion that the carrier was at fault and must 
bear such charges. 


Liability of Sleeping Car Company for Passengers’ 
Belongings 

Illinois —Question: Will you kindly advise to what ex. 
tent the Pullman Company is responsible for clothes 
placed in the seats? One of our salesmen recently en- 
tered a Pullman car in Chicago, about ten minutes before 
train departure and placed his overcoat in the berth and 
retired to the smoking room. Upon his return to his berth, 
about one-half hour after departure of train, he found 
his overcoat missing. The berth was made up and he 
drew the curtains of the berth after placing his valise and 
overcoat in it. . 

Answer: Sleeping car companies are not liable as in- 
surers of the wearing apparel and effects belonging to 
passengers upon their cars nor are they liable as inn- 
keepers or as common carriers (Pullman Palace Car Co. 
vs. Smith, 73, lll. 360). Its duty merely is to use reason- 
able care to guard the passengers from theft. The test 
of liability is negligence, the failure to use that degree of 
care which the circumstances of the case reasonably de 
mand, and if there was no negligence or if the negligence 
of the passengers contributed to cause the loss, there can 
be no recovery. 

The sleeping car company would be liable for property 
purloined by its servants while in charge or by passel- 
gers whom the company might have reasonably antici- 
pated as thieves. It is not only the duty of the company 
to maintain a reasonable watch while the passenger is 
sleeping, but its duty also extends to keeping a reason- 
able watch over passengers’ necessary baggage and be 
longings which he cannot conveniently take with him or 
watch himself while he is absent from his berth, in the 
washing room and toilet place. Morrow vs. Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Co., 98 Mo. App. 351. It has been held, though, 
that a sleeping car company is not liable for the loss of 
a passenger’s wearing apparel placed by him in the va 
cant berth over that which he occupies; as it was not in 
the possession of the company. Welch vs. Pullman Pal: 
ace Car Co. (N. Y.) 16 ABB. Prac. N. S. 352. Therefore 
if the property was stolen by a fellow passenger or by an 
intruder on the train in consequence of the failure of the 
company to maintain careful and continuous waich, the 
company is liable and the burden is on the company t0 
show that it exercised reasonable care while the passel- 
ger was on the car. 


Carrier’s Duty to Preserve Perishable Property After 
Arrival et Destination 


Michigan.—Question: Will you kindly advise throug! 
the columns of the Traffic World how long railroad cal 
riers are required to protect perishable less-than-carload 
freight after placing at freight house for delivery? 

A parcel of fresh meat was shipped from Chicago Sat 
urday, May 17, was ready for delivery Monday, May 19, 
but the latter date being “Red Arrow” day here, we did 
not take delivery until the 20th. Upon receipt, part 
shipment was found to be unfit for human consumptol 
and had to be destroyed. Claim was filed witli carrie! 
in due course, but declined on grounds that shipment was 
loaded in refrigerator car, fully iced and not taken deliv: 
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ery of until day following arrival. That we, knowing 
consignment was due to arrive on 19th, should have 
made inquiries and taken delivery immediately on place- 
ment of car, freight house having been open for delivery 
of perishable until noon on 19th, and that therefore they, 
the carrier, are not liable for any damage. 

Answer: Under section 5 of the uniform bill of lading 
the carrier, aS such, holds the property for a period of 
forty-eight hours after notice of its arrival has been 
sent or given the consignee, unless the consignee accepts 
he shipment before the expiration of that time. Under 
section 1 of the Hepburn act, the carrier has the exclus- 
ive right to furnish such refrigeration as may be required 
in connection with the transportation, which shall include 
all service in connection with the receipt, delivery, re- 
rigeration and icing of the property. Therefore it was 
the carrier’s duty, not only to properly ice the shipment 
in question while in transit, but also to place it in proper 
efrigeration at destination point after its arrival and 
keep it so for 48 hours after notice of arrival is given. 

Time Within Which to Sue 


New York: I have read with interest from time to 
time in your issue of the various claims which were de- 
dined by the railroad claim agents on account of being 
two years and one day old, and I have before me two 
caims which are in the same class and which I will out- 
line to you briefly. 

In both cases the shipment consisted of frozen fish 
which arrived here in a softened condition, the cars havy- 
ing been delayed in transit. Claims were filed within a 
short period after arrival. We received the usual ac- 
knowledgments that the matters would be investigated. 
We kept writing the railroad company for settlement 
and we received the usual replies “still under investiga- 
tion,” ete. Finally in July of this year we were informed 
that the entire file had been lost and they asked us to 
give them a duplicate set of papers. This was done in 
both cases; then we had a representative wait on us and 
asked us to reduce the amount of claim, or in other 





words, what was the least amount we would accept in — 


settlement. He left, advising us that check would be 
mailed within the next few days. Check was not re- 
ceived, but instead we were advised that as the claim 
was over two years and one day old it would have to be 
declined. Bear in mind, however, that the two years and 
one day period was on October 12, and on taking the 
matter up further with the freight claim agent he ad- 
vised that the case was now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a decision as to whether or not 
claims could be paid. 

Will you be kind enough to advise us if the matter is 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for a de- 
cision or has such decision been rendered, and at the 
same time advise whether or not suit can be brought to 
recover ? 

Answer: The Cummins amendment provides that it 
shall be unlawful for any common carrier to provide by 
rule, contract, reguiation or otherwise, a shorter period 
lor giving notice of claims than 90 days and for the filing 
of claims for a shorter period than four months, and for 
the institution of suits than two years. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, In the Matter 
of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671, prescribed the form 
of straight bill of lading to be used by the carriers, and 
section 2, clause 2, thereof provides in part: “Suits for 
loss, damage or delay shall be instituted only within two 
years and one day after delivery of property, or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, then within two years and 
one day after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed.” 
The carriers have enjoined the Commission from putting 
this form: into effect, and the case is now before the 
tederal courts for adjustment. Not, however, on this 
particular point because the Cummins amendment clearly 
sives the carriers the right to limit the time within 
Which suits shall be brought, and the Commission has 
held that a period of two years and one day is a reason- 
ible time to provide in the bill of lading. 

Even prior to the enactment of the Cummins amend- 
ment the courts generally held that there was nothing 
~f the law to prohibit a carrier from requiring in the 
of Inding that suits for loss or damage must be 
. nt within a certain stipulated period. M. K. & T. R. 
“4 Co. \s. Herrin Bros., 227 U. S. 657; Adams Express 

VS. C»oninger, 226 U. S. 491. 
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Lost in Shipments by Forwarder 


Massachusetts.—Question: A department store here 
has an arrangement by which small packages from vari- 
ous New York jobbers or manufacturers are delivered to 
a forwarding concern in New York which combines two 
or more packages in one bundle or box for forwarding 
by express to consignee, the forwarding concern appear- 
ing on the shipping receipt as the shipper. One package 
of those combined together shows a concealed loss on 
receipt by consignee. An affidavit from the jobber or 
manufacturer and one from the consignee are provided to 
support claim, but the express company declines to settle 
without an affidavit from the forwarders swearing to the 
contents of the package. The forwarders, of course, are 
unable to furnish such an affidavit. Is any relief to be 
had? 

Answer: A carrier is accountable for only the exact 
quantity or weight of goods entrusted to it for transport- 
ation. In an action against a carrier for loss the plaintiff 
must prove that the goods were received by the carrier 
for transportaton and that the carrier failed to deliver 
them to the consignee. In the shipment in question, 
since the forwarder is the shipper of record and actually 
assembled and packed the shipment, it is possible that 
errors might occur in packing by which the full weight 
stated in the bill of lading is not delivered to the car- 
rier, and the carrier is entitled to have prima facie evi- 
dence on this point before adjusting the claim. If the 
forwarder would furnish an affidavit to the effect that a 
certain number of original packages were packed in ony 
bundle, and the manufacturer would furnish an affidavit 
that a given quantity of goods was placed in each pack- 
age and the consignee an affidavit that the same was not 
delivered to him, possibly the carrier would entertain the 
claim. Even though the carrier refuses to do so, you still 
can institute your claim in court and submit the issue to 
the jury to determine on the evidence produced. 


(1) Storage on Short Shipments 
(2) Notice of Claim 
(3) Car Improperly Loaded 


Ohio.—Question: (1) Can a carrier collect storage for 
entire weight of shipment billed, if shipment is short on 
delivery and after waiting a week consignee accepts ship- 
ment with the shortage still existing, or should storage 
be collected on the weight delivered? 

(2) A shipment was tendered to carrier A who issues 
bill of lading naming carrier B as the delivering line, 
and consignor mails bill of lading to consignee, who after 
waiting a reasonable time and not receiving shipment 
files claim to the specified carrier B, who in turn after 
investigation refuses to pay claim, claiming that ship- 
ment was never offered them and that shipment moved 
over carriers A and C. Consignee then presents claim 
to C, who refuses claim, account claim not being pre- 
sented within the time specified on bill of lading, which 
time was taken up by B and shipment has not been de- 
livered up to date. Can shipper collect claim, and if so, 
from whom? : 

(3) A local agent after a verbal permission from Divi- 
sion Freight Agent allows a shipper to use an automo- 
bile car to load wheat, shipper willing to load as a rush 
order, and in loading did not use the proper number of 
grain doors, but car was allowed to move by carrier’s 
inspector. Shipment billed To Order and consignee lifts 
draft before inspection and when receiving car found car 
had sprung a leak, resulting in a loss of $350. Who is 
entitled to stand the loss? 

Answer: (1) A contract for the conveyance and deliv- 
ery of merchandise is in its nature an entire contract, 
and unless it be completely performed, the carrier cannot, 
in general, claim freight or storage on the billed weight 
or quantity. If, however, there is a dispute regarding 
a shortage and the carrier refused to accept storage 
charges on the basis of the weight claimed by the con- 
signee, it will be prudent to pay for the full weight of 
shipment and save additional storage charges pending 
time when the point can be definitely settled. 

(2) If carrier B never participated in the movement 
over the routes A and C, and C was the delivering car- 
rier, the claim must be filed with C or A within the time 
provided in the bill of lading. 

(3) The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that the duty devolves upon the shipper to load carload 
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freight, and to properly condition the car and load the 
goods, including the furnishing of grain doors. If any 
loss or damage results by reason of the shipper failing 
in the performance of its duty, and no negligence can be 
attributed to the carrier, the latter would not be liable. 
If the consignee on an order consignment pays the draft 
and accepts the shipment, it would appear that his rem- 
edy is only against the shipper. 
_ Status of Weighing and Inspection Bureaus 

New Jersey.—Question: Please advise us just how 
much authority the Freight Inspection Bureaus have with 
regard to applying higher rates on shipments. Also are 
their decisions backed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? For example, certain iron and steel articles 
are classified as machinery by Inspection Bureaus and a 
machinery rate applied. Wil you kindly advise in detail? 

Answer: Freight Inspection Bureaus, such as the 
Western Railway Weighing and Inspection Bureau, are 
organizations supported by the various railroads mem- 
bers thereof. Such bureaus are authorized by the car- 
riers members thereof to supervise the weighing of 
freight, the proper rating of commodities delivered to 
the carriers for transportation, the inspection of the rec- 
ords of shippers desiring to avail themselves of transit 
privileges and other duties of a similar nature. 

Their decisions are not final, being subject to review 
by the Traffic Departments of the carriers, as well as by 
ihe Commission, upon complaint. 

Application of Average Agreement Rules to Cars Set for 
Loading, But Not Loaded 
Connecticut.—Question: We are a little puzzled re- 
garding the proper application of the demurrage rules on 
ears held for loading. We anticipated making a shipment 
and in order to have a car when needed we held a car 
we had unloaded, but after holding the car three days 
found that the shipment could not be made as antici- 
pated. We therefore allowed the car to go out empty. 
We have an average agreement with the railroad on 
both cars held for loading and unloading, and contend 
that this car should be shown on the average agreement 
account. The railroad contends that it comes under rule 
6-B and have rendered us a bill for the three days’ de- 
tention, although our credits far exceed our debits for 
cars held for loading. We cannot see that they are right. 

Will you be good enough to advise us? 

Answer: Section B, Rule 6, provides that when empty 
cars placed for loading on orders are not used, demur- 
rage will be assessed from the first 7:00 a. m. after plac- 
ing or tender until released, with no time allowance. 
Rule 9 provides that all cars (except those subject to 
Rule 1-B) held for loading or unloading, shall be subject 
to the average agreement basis of settlement. 


When the car in question was unloaded the inbound 
transaction was complete, and from the first 7:00 a. m. 
after the date on which car was “placed” or considered 
“held” for reloading, time on the second transaction is 
to be computed. If the car is actually reloaded, forty- 
eight hours from this first 7 a. m. will be allowed with- 
out compensation to the carrier in any form, after which 
time demurrage begins to accrue which may be offset by 
credits under the average agreement. If the car is not 
reloaded demurrage will be assessed from the first 7:00 
a. m. without first allowing the ordinary amount of free 
time. This is the purport of Section B, Rule 6, to pro- 
vide a penalty for the total detention in case car is 
placed but not loaded. While the rule states demurrage 
will be assessed for the entire detention and no free time 
allowed, it does not state the demurrage may not be off- 
set by compensation to the carrier in the form of credits 
applied. Under average agreement rules demurrage 
charges and credits applied are equivalent to each other, 
to the extent that only four credits may be applied to 
any one car. 

It is our view, therefore, that Rule 9 is sufficiently 
broad to include cars set for loading but not loaded, and 
that the application of three credits is equivalent to pay- 
ing three days’ demurrage, and is permissible. 


Reconsignment Rules in Effect Date Shipment Leaves 
Point of Origin Govern Movement to 
Final Destination 
Oklahoma.—Question: March 15, 1918, we had car iron 
pipe shipped from A to a customer in B. March 25, 
shipper, per our request, requested car diverted to our- 
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selves to a point in Oklahoma. After considerable trac. 
ing we found June 4, that car was at Oklahoma point 
consigned to original consignee. We immediately re. 
diverted car to a Texas point to which through raie ap. 
plies via route car moved, point of origin to final destina. 
tion. When car reached Texas point, combination rates 
were assessed, A to Oklahoma point and Oklahoma point 
to Texas point, and in addition some $300 demurrage 
which had accrued at the Oklahoma point while we were 
trying to locate car. 

We filed claim for overcharge on basis of through rate 
from A to the Texas point, and for refund of demurrage 
which accrued account railroad company diverting car to 
original consignee instead of us, as requested. Railroad 
company has now refunded: demurrage, but decline to 
refund overcharge, stating that June 4, at the time second 
diversion was made, Diversion Tariffs which went into 
effect May 1, 1918, allowing only one diversion to a car 
without combination of locals, would govern. 

We take the stand that inasmuch as this wouid be 
equivalent to a raise in freight rate, that the diversion 
tariffs which were in effect March 15, would govern move 
of car until it reached final destination, but we cannot 
convince railroad that we are right, and would be glad 
to have your advice on the matter through the columns 
of the Traffic World. 

Answer: Conference Ruling 471 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reads as follows: “At the time a 
shipment commenced to move from the point of origin 
the tariff provided four days’ free time for reconsign- 
ment, but before the shipment reached the reconsignment 
point the time had been lawfully reduced to one day: 
Held, that the tariff in effect when the shipment was 
made applied.” 

In accordance with the above it is our opinion that the 
tariff in effect at the time shipment left original point 
of origin will govern the movement of the shipment to 
final destination. 


Delivery Instructions by Consignee to Destination Agent 
Not Conclusive of Misrouting 


New Jersey.—Question: Points A and B are situated 
on the X railroad. Point B is also on the Y and Z rail- 
roads. Shipment is made from A on a bill of lading of 
the X railroad, routing being left blank, the natural ex 
pectation of shipper being delivery would be made to des- 
tination on tracks of the X railroad and delivery instruc 
tions are placed with agent of the X railroad at destina- 
tion. Car arrived via Z railroad and in course of effect- 
ing notification of arrival demurrage accrues. Confer: 
ence Ruling 214-C is cited by carrier in support of the 
position that in the absence of specific routing instruc 
tions carrier could not be charged with misrouting merely 
because of forwarding of the shipment by or in connec 
tion with the Z railroad. Shipper’s position, however, is 
delivery instructions were properly lodged with the same 
carrier with which shipment originated and the rate via 
all three roads being the same he was justified in ex 
pecting delivery via the originating carrier. Is it your 
opinion that the carrier is justified in the position taken 
here? 

Answer: Section 15 of the act to regulate commerce 
gives the shipper the right to select his routes, and the 
carrier is bound to comply with shipper’s routing instruc: 
tions. In the absence of specific routing instructions the 
carrier is obliged to forward shipment via the cheapest 
available route, of the class. designated by shipper, that 
is all rail, or rail-and-water. Beyond this the rule does 
not go. If the shipper does not specify the delivering line 
and the carrier has two or more available routes via 
which it can forward shipment and via which the lowest 
available rate applies, it can, at its option select either of 
these routes, since no overcharge can result, and the 
mere fact that the consignee might naturally expect the 
shipment to move all the way via the same line, and 
places advance delivery instructions accordingly, is not 
sufficient to show improper handling on the part of the 
originating line. If the carrier has lawfully established 
rates via more than one line, it has the right to forward 
shipment via either, so long as the lowest rate (in ab 
sence of routing instructions by shipper) is applicable 
via the route it selects. 

Ordinarily delivery instructions placed with dest ination 
aro predicated on the term “on arrival,” etc. If, howevel 
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consignee is the owner of the shipment and desires to 
ake such steps as will insure shipment’s arriving via the 
jine Which most suits his convenience, he may take ad- 
yantage of the diversion and reconsignment rules pub- 
jshed by the carrier, and if car is not already out of 
route when orders for diversion are given carrier’s agent, 
can rightfully insist upon the delivery instructions being 
carried out. 


Combination Rate Made Up of Commodity Rate Factor 
and Minimum Class Rate Factor 


Missouri.—Question: With reference to your opinion 
as quoted on Page 1081 of the Nov. 8 issue of The Traffic 
World, the caption appearing at the head of the question 
in the first column of this page makes it appear tous 
that you did not correctly understand the situation. In 
order that you may understand perfectly just what our 
contention is, I am going to give you a concrete example: 

Assume for example: A carload of potatoes moving 
fom Moorhead, Minn., to Wathena, Kansas, via St. Jo- 
seph. Wathena is about five miles from St. Joseph, just 
across the river in the state of Kansas. The class “C” 
rate (applying on potatoes) June 24, 1918, was 3 cents. 
This rate increased 25 per cent, makes the class “C” rate 
4 cents per 100 pounds. The minimum scale of class 
rates governed by the Western Classification, under Gen- 
eral Order 28, effective June 25, 1918, makes the class 
“c” rate 7.5 cents. The commodity rate on potatoes, 
Moorhead to St. Joseph, since June 25, 1918, has been 33 
cents per cwt. It is our contention then that the rate to 
Moorhead from Wathena should be: 

Moorhead to St. Joseph 
St. Joseph to Wathena 


Through 

The carrier contends that this rate should be: 
Moorhead to St. Joseph 
St. Joseph to Wathena............05 7.5¢ 


Through 

You will quickly see, therefore, if you understood our 
original question as is indicated by the caption just pre- 
ceding it, that you have the wrong understanding of the 
circumstances and hence will probably wish to change 
your answer. 

Answer: Rule 9 of the Special Supplement setting 
forth the provisions of General Order 28 specifically 
states that “no rates shall be applied on any traffic mov- 
ing under class rates lower than the amount in cents per 
100 pounds for the respective classes as shown below for 
the several classifications.” 

One of the factors used in basing the through rate in 
question is a class rate and in the absence of a provi- 
sion to the contrary, in the tariffs providing for the rates 
between the points mentioned, the class factor beyond 
St. Joseph must be increased in accordance with the 
ninimum class scale rule, which results in increasing the 
tate beyond St. Joseph to 7.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

It is necessary to observe that the rule covering mini- 
mum class rates takes no cognizance of any commodity 
tate factor which may be added to a class rate to con- 
sttuct a through combination rate. The rule in effect 
makes class rates independent of commodity rates, and 
the statement that “no rates shall be applied on any 
trafic moving under class rates” lower than the minimum 
brescribed is sufficiently broad to cover the type of rate 
which you cite. 

Diversion Under Instructions to Protect Through Rate. 


Illinois—Question: On July 6, 1918, we shipped a car 
of coal from X via lines A and B to Y, Iowa. Car was 
'efused. Had no other market for it there and advised 
line B to reconsign the car to Z, protecting us on the 
through rate. Requested particularly that they advise us 
it the through rate could not be protected. Our recon- 
‘igament forms also state that reconsignment is to be 
made, protecting the through rate. 

hipment moved to Z, but the carrier collected freight 
m the basis of the ‘rate from the mine to Y, plus the 
te from Y to Z. They claim as their authority for this 
ariff No. I. C. C.-E 1871, in which shipments from X to 
: lowa, are routed via Peoria and shipments to Z via 
vm St. Louis. To get to Z, the shipment would of ne- 
— have passed through Y, whether routed via East 

- Louis or Peoria. ; 
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It is our opinion that some latitude is allowed the car- 
rier in the matter of junction points in routings, and in- 
asmuch as the reconsignment was given with the under- 
standing that the through rate be protected, we contend 
that freight should be adjusted on the basis of the through 
rate. Please give us your opinion in the matter. 

Answer: We fully covered a situation similar to the 
one set forth in your inquiry, in our answer to “Louisi- 
ana,” page 1030, Traffic World of November 1, 1919, read- 
ing as follows: “In the decision of the Commission in 
the case of Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 45 I. C. C. 
209, in which case the complainant, after inquiring as to 
the route of movement of shipment to the point of recon- 
signment instructed the reconsignment of the car at the 
through rate from the point of origin to final destina- 
tion, the Commission said that ‘Whether the movement 
be considered one which was authorized by complainant 
upon erroneous information or as one authorized by the 
terms of the reconsignment order, inasmuch as delivery 
of the shipment was accepted at final destination, there 
could be no departure from the established rate for that 
service. We are, therefore, of the opinion that carrier 


would not be held liable in the instant case.” 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 64 


(Instructions covering interline waybilling of freight and 
"einai for freight charges—see Traffic World, Nov. 22, p. 


In order that the freight revenues at the end of federal 
control may be stated and allocated between the Director- 
General and the corporation in a manner comparable with 
the stating and allocating of freight revenues at the 
beginning of federal control, General Orders Nos. 11 and 
21 are hereby canceled, and the following instructions 
are made applicable to the waybilling of freight on and 
after December 1, 1919, and the apportionment and settle- 
ment of freight revenues thereon, 

1. The waybill forms and the methods of waybilling 
described in General Order No. 60 shall be continued. 

2. Interline waybills shall be made for all freight cov- 
ered by joint through rates; freight not covered by joint 
through rates shall be waybilled to junction stations, ex- 
cept that interline waybilling arrangements which were 
in effect immediately prior to federal control will be 
continued. 

3. Complete routing must be shown on each waybill 
when made in the space provided therefor. Each for- 
warding junction agent must stamp each waybill in the 
space provided therefor and in the order there shown. 
Such stamps must show the name of the forwarding car- 
rier, the date and the junction station. To illustrate: 

North & South R. R. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
(Stamp must not exceed size 1x14 inches.) 

4. Waybills for carload freight must move with the 
cars; waybills for less-carload freight must move with 
the cars when practicable; otherwise, they shall be 
mailed in accordance with the requirements of each car- 
rier to junction, transfer, break-bulk or destination sta- 
tion. When waybills for a solid car of less-carload freight 
are mailed, a separate waybill for the car movement 
must be made on standard form, in duplicate, showing 
destination and complete routing, and bear notation: 

“Merchandise car. Waybills. 
Mailed to i 

The original car movement waybill shall accompany the 
car, the duplicate shall be placed on top of the revenue 
waybills, all securely fastened together and mailed as 
outlined above. Agents receiving merchandise waybills 
without car shall take immediate action to locate car and 
forward waybills in accordance with the information ob- 
tained, and connecting carrier’s requirements to junction, 
transfer, break-bulk or destination station. Single way- 
bills which become separated from the freight shall be 
promptly mailed to destination. Forwarding junction 
agents must stamp car movement waybills in the manner 
provided in paragraph 3. 

5. When miscellaneous charges of any character, col- 
lectible from consignee, accrue in transit, they shall be 
covered by “Advances Only” waybills, which shall clearly 
describe the services for which the charges are made. 
Such waybills and regular waybills shall be cross-ref- 
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erenced to each other, and the amount and character of 
the charges shall be noted as information on the regular 
waybill in the lading column; the “Advance Only” way- 
bill shall be securely attached to and move with the 
regular waybill when possible. 

6. All waybills shall be stamped as of the date of arrival 
of freight at each junction. Settling carriers in preparing 
interline accounts shall make separate abstracts for all 
waybills dated prior to Jan. 1, 1920, and shall show imme- 
diately under each waybill entry, the name of junction 
through which shipment passed and the date such shipment 
reached each junction, as indicated by samps on waybill. 
Separate division statements and interline summaries need 
not be made for waybills dated prior to January 1, 1920. 
The total of abstracts covering such waybills should be 
included on division statements, with total of abstracts 
covering waybills dated subsequent to that date. Inter- 
line accounts shall be analyzed in audit offices, and reve- 
nues from less-carload freight that would have been re- 
billed or settled in junction settlement accounts under 
practices in effect in December, 1917, and which arrive 
at junction stations before midnight, December 31, 1919, 
shall be allocated to federal account. There shall also 
be allocated to federal account the revenues on all car- 
load freight which arrive at junction stations before mid- 
night December 31, 1919, provided such an allocation was 
made as of December 31, 1917. 

7. In apportioning revenues betwcen carriers, the fol- 
lowing shall be observed: 

(a) When joint through rates and agreed published 
divisions or per cents are in effect, such divisions or per 
cents shall be used. 

(b) When joint through rates are applied, for which 
divisions or per cents have not been arranged by inter- 
ested carriers, the revenue shall be apportioned on the 
basis effective in December, 1917. 

(c) When freight is moved via routes not authorized 
by tariffs, all revenue shall be apportioned between car- 
riers on basis of actual mileage, allowing to originating 
and destination carriers an additional twenty (20) miles 
each, recognizing established arbitraries. 

8. Destination carriers shall completely revise waybills 
as to rates, classifications, extensions, footings, weighis, 
ete., thus insuring correctness of the revenues based on 
tariffs applicable, and they shall account to interested 
earriers for their respective proportins of such revenues 
in the manner herein prescribed. If flagrant or continued 
errors are observed by destination carriers, the attention 
of waybilling carriers must be called thereto. Waybill 
correction notices shall not be issued to waybilling car- 
riers unless advances or prepaid charges are involved. 

9. All waybills dated prior to December 1, 1919, which 
are included in settlement for December, 1919, or sub- 
sequent months, shall be subject to the provisions of this 
order. 

10. Accounting Circular No. 85, dated April 5, 1919, 
is hereby canceled, and, effective with accounts for No- 
vember, 1919, the plan of Audit Office Interline Freight 
Settlement prescribed in 1917 Synopsis of the Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association shall govern, except as 
hereinafter provided. xe 
Exceptions: 

(a) Where corrections are made on waybills, correction 
notices shall not be issued unless advances or prepaid 
charges are involved. 

(b) The correction minimum between carriers shall be 
one ($1) dollar instead of twenty-five (25) cents. 

(c) The settling carrier shall retain original abstracts 
and division statements, sending first carbon copy to way- 
billing carrier and legible copies to each intermediate 
carrier, in time to reach them not later than the eighteenth 
of the succeeding month. 

(d) Tracing for unreported waybills by intermediate 
carriers shall be limited to carriers whose methods of 
accruing revenue make such action necessary. 

(e) For all carload shipments, car initials and numbers 
shall be shown on the interline abstracts; if transferred 
en route, the ex-car initials and number shall also be 
shown. 

(f) The forms prescribed in Accounting Circular No. 
85, adapted to the requirements of the plan, shall be used. 

11. Interline freight accounts shall be audited, records 
shall be checked to establish unreported ‘waybills; ab- 
stracts shall be checked against division statements; 
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arithmetical calculations and bases of apportionment, jp. 
cluding arbitraries, shall be verified. 

12. Junction settlements shall be made periodically op 
gross or net basis in accordance with practices in effeg 
at December 31, 1917. 

13. General Order No. 55 and Accounting Circulsr No, 
76 are hereby canceled. Effective with overcharge and 
agency relief claims paid or settled on or after December 
1, 1919, apportionment between carriers shall be made 
in accordance with the rules of the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association, published in the 35th report 

14. Interest payments shall be apportioned beiween 
carriers on the same basis as the overcharges. 

15. This general order shall not be construed as affect. 
ing the relations between the public and the carriers. 





LUMBER PENALTY STANDS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Directors Chambers and Thelen, after considering the 
arguments on the point in issue, have decided to retain 
the $10 a day penalty charge on lumber held at transit 
poinis fcr more than the forty-eight hours of free time. 
in a letter cated November 24, addressed to Joseph £, 
Davies, counsel for the protesting National Bureau of 
Wholesele Lumber Distributors, and L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which supported the action of the two divisions of the 
Railroad Administration, Messrs. Chambers and Thelen 
say: 

“We have given careful consideration to all the testi- 
mony and the briefs in the matter of the storage charge 
of $10 per day on lumber held for reconsignment beyond 
the forty-eight hour free time period, on which subject 
a hearing was held in Washington on October 29, 1919, 

“Among other matters, it was urged at the hearing 
that the establishment of this charge in connection with 
the reconsignment of lumber without at the same time 
establishing a similar charge in connection with other 
commodities constitutes a discrimination against the 
lumber industry. Obviously, the Railroad Administration 
can only deal with these situations as they arise. The 
same freight rate authority which authorized the pub- 
lication of the storage charge in connection with the re 
consignment of lumber likewise authorized the publica 
tion of a storage charge in connection with the detention 
of refrigerator cars. More recently, the Railroad Admin- 
istration has authorized the publication of emergency 
tariffs increasing the minimum weights on grain and 
grain products for the purpose of releasing additional 
cars for the transportation of grain and grain products. 
The Railroad Administration is pursuing a_ consistent 
policy of creating greater car efficiency and is meeting 
each situation as it arises without ‘shooting into the air’ 
with general and blanket propositions. 

“At the hearing it was suggested that there might also 
be delays in connection with the unloading of cars of 
lumber placed on team tracks or industry tracks for final 
disposition by the consignees. This matter has_ been 
taken up by the Car Service Section with all the regional 
directors, and the reports received show that this situa 
tion is in good shape and that- no further measures are 
necessary at this time. 

“After very careful consideration we are satisfied thal 
the public interest will be best served by permitting the 
storage charge of $10 per day upon lumber held for re 
consignment beyond the free time to remain ‘in effect 
during the emergency period. We hope that the inter 
ested parties can so adjust their sales as to give disp0o- 
sition of shipments at the reconsignment points withil 
the free time allowed, thus avoiding the storage chargé. 

“As we have heretofore advised, this charge was estab- 
lished only for the emergency and will be canceled when 
the emergency has ended. 

“The transit privilege on lumber has been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as a necessary and 
helpful service in the marketing of lumber and there }s 
no intention, in so far as the Railroad Administration }§ 
concerned, to abolish this privilege.” 


Samples of The Daily Traffic-World may be had 
for the asking. 
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The above picture shows an outfit owned and operated 
by a transfer and storage company of Springfield, Ohio. 
This general trucking concern, overland motor transport- 
ation having come into its own, bought a three-ton trail- 
et, which it uses in connection with a truck which has 
abody equipped with special racks. 

A motor company of the same city had considerable 
trouble in getting freight. In fact it was tied up for the 
want of cars, and when it could get a car, it would take a 
wek to get a carload of bodies from Muncie, Ind., to 
Springfield, Ohio. Then the transfer company got on the 
job. The photograph shows this outfit loaded with twenty- 
me touring car bodies, which is equal to the number that 
tan be loaded in a 40,000 lb. railroad car. These bodies 
were transported from Muncie, a distance of approximately 


VIEWS OF COMMISSIONER DANIELS 
(Address before the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, November 17.) 
lt is immeasurably instructive for those who are con- 
tantly immersed in administrative tasks, especially at the 
Capitol, to escape occasionally, to learn at first hand from 
the friends at home the verdict of the vicinage upon vari- 
ls mooted projects of economic readjustment necessitated 
by our precipitate transition from war to industry. Whether 
ve realize it or not, we are facing a new era, an era seem- 
ingly of turmoil and upheaval, an era which has not as yet 
fund itself, staggered by the high cost: of living, and 
bewildered even more by the higher cost of thinking 
sanely, Many of us are veritable Rip Van Winkles, rub- 
bing our eyes after a twenty years’ nap, and trying to 
(ecipher the lineaments of an economic system that was 


lere yesterday but is gone today, and all.at sea even in 
the quiet Quaker City of Brotherly Love, to find a new 
spirit abroad, incorrupt’ but discontented. 

There is one truth, however, that. has belatedly dawned 


‘on Our political thinking. We have begun to realize 
that public policy in the interest of the general economic 
Welfare must impress, not upon property alone, but upon 
d as well, certain peculiar obligations of continuous 

. in those industrial fields, whatever their extent, 
,/0Se uninterrupted activity is essential and indispensable 
“society as a whole. The correlative truth is less clearly 

ded, but is equally vital—that society as a whole 

i to accord a- certain preferential treatment to both 

} and labor devoted to these fundamentally essen- 

anches of national industry. 

Sime that some one must have worked out the 
vetween the peculiar obligations and special duties 
posed by law upon property devoted to what is called 
‘public calling or service, and the corresponding special 
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100 miles. The round trip of 200 miles is made with truck 
and trailer in twenty hours, and this includes the loading 
and unloading time. The average mileage per hour on the 
road is about fifteen. 

The motor company’s traffic manager says that to ship 
the bodies by truck and trailer is a little more expensive 
than by railroad but, owing to the delay which the rail- 
roads would cause them, they are getting off a great deal 
cheaper by using truck and trailer. 

In bad weather these loads are covered with a large 
canvas envelope which fits closely over the bodies on both 
the truck and trailer. 

The weight of the bodies will average about five hundred 
pounds each, making a total load of only 10,500 pounds 
for both truck and trailer. 





obligations which should properly devolve upon labor em- 
ployed in the same industries. I can remember the shrill 
outcry which arose when the federal courts began to 
enunciate and apply the doctrine that certain essential in- 
dustries are affected by a public interest; and that this 
public interest in turn warrants a special degree of govern- 
mental regulation and control. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that regulation and control must be extended, not to 
all industries, but to many industries outside the class of 
the so-called public utilities. The necessity for public regula- 
tion is no longer confined to the industry that exercises 
a public franchise, that employs the power of eminent 
domain or that holds itself out as engaged in a public call- 
ing. No other criterion of the necessity for regulation can 
today be applied than a well-sifted analysis of the pro- 
motion of the public good in the particular case, it matters 
not whether the product of the industry in question is 
found in a bottle of milk‘or'a bin of coal. 


The virtually unrestricted freedom in the fixation of 
prices which is accorded to the merchant is forbidden to 
the public utility. The obligation to serve all patrons with- 
out discrimination, which rests on the public utility, does 
not devolve upon the individual jobber. The requirement 
that a street railroad be continuously operated on penalty 
of forfeiting its franchise, finds no analogue in any pro- 
hibition upon a manufacturer from shutting down his mill 
when demand slackens. Can any sufficient reason be cited 
why labor devoted to these industries, or other industries, 
which in like degree condition the general economic wel- 
fare, should not similarly be expected to forego the un- 
restricted liberty of collectively discontinuing service while 
exercising this liberty freely in other lines of employment? 
Certain kinds of labor, no less than certain kinds of prop- 
erty, are affected by a public interest. 

The public control and regulation of property devoted 
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to a public calling is supposed to connote certain cor- 
responding privileges and immunities not attaching to 
other investments. Such property enjoys or should enjoy 
a certain immunity from competition. And so, competition, 
at least as far as adjudged to be socially wasteful, is de- 
signed to be excluded under requirements of certificates 
of public necessity and convenience. Enjoying with all 
kinds of property the bare constitutional immunity from 
confiscation, property devoted to public service industries 
may fairly demand that, subject to the setting of fair 
prices and the rendition of adequate service, it may re- 
ceive a fair return appreciably above the bare non-confisca- 
tory level of return. 

A similar special privilege and immunity may fairly be 
claimed by labor devoted to an industry essential to the 
public welfare. It may fairly urge its claim to wages, con- 
ditions of service and continuity of employment, appreciably 
differentiated from those in other industries. It may rea- 
sonably ask and expect a prompt, continuous and just de- 
termination of differences with the employing management. 
Whether the special obligation incumbent on labor de- 
voted to these industries is more appropriately enforced 
by an anti-strike statute, by forfeiture of union funds where 
a labor contract is violated, or by machinery for adjustment 
and settlement so devised as to focus public opinion against 
unreasoning recalitraney in the face of an impartial award 
is as yet largely a matter of experiment and expediency. 
The essential thing is to make impossible, or violently im- 
probable, wholesale suffering by the general public by 
reason of a collective cessation of work in a socially es- 
sential industry. 

Last Probation for Private Control 


There is one other angle of pending industrial readjust- 
ment on which I shall venture a word. The resumption 
in the not distant future of corporate control and operation 
of the railroads seems highly probable. While opposed 
by certain special interests, the demand for the return of 
the carriers. to their owners is general. I believe the ship- 
pers of the country are overwhelmingly in favor of such 
action. Moreover, there is a certain abstract justice in 
their return, inasmuch as government control and opera- 
tion were undertaken as a war measure and under emerg- 
ency legislation. 

I hazard the opinion, however, that the resumption of 
corporate operation and control is far from being a finality, 
so far as our future railroad policy is concerned. I hasten 
to disclaim any belief in the eventual adoption of any 
alternative plan that contemplates their purchase on the 
credit of the nation as a whole and contemporaneously 
turning them over for management by the interested em- 
ployes alone, with the unrestricted right to determine for 
themselves all questions of pay and conditions of service, 
leaving the taxpaying multitude to hold the bag and to 
contribute in either rates or taxes, or both combined, 
sufficient to defray the totality of costs. 


But with the restoration of corporate operation there 
will of necessity be encountered certain difficulties that 
may very effectually dissipate the support now attaching 
to that plan. 

In the first place, the problem of financing needed ad- 
ditions and betterments will be an obstacle of no small 
dimensions. What credit various railroads can in future 
command remains to be seen, but interest rates have risen 
the world over, and I must confess to considerable un- 
certainty as to carriers’ ability to enlist large amounts of 
capital. 

In the next place, the raising of rates is bound to create 
annoyance, discontent and opposition. 

In the third place, the regime of banking control of 
railroads has too frequently been found wanting to com- 
mand widespread confidence. It has at times been exer- 
cised, not in the exclusive interest of efficient railroading, 
but in the interest of high finance. The system of electing 
directorates largely by proxy is often tantamount to ef- 
fective control by a small, alert, compact minority interest 
akin to a political machine which reigns under the dis- 
guise and in the name of the people whose power the 
machine in reality steals and whose authority it usurps. 

The federal regulation of security issues.and the pro- 
posed extensions of federal regulation to cover minimum 
as well as maximum rates may operate to restrain certain 
tendencies which have heretofore worked for the undoing 
of the railroads; but no one but a hopeless optimist would 
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regard the impending return of the carriers to their owners 
as anything other than as a last probation for the system 
of control by private corporations. 

There are alternatives which do not involve government 
ownership or operation; which would contemplate co: tro] 
and operation exercised by public, not private, corpora! ions 
with a directorate or directorates on which the public jn. 
terest would be predominant, even with special representa. 
tives on the directorate standing for the security owners 
and the employes, respectively; which might at moderate 
rates of interest, attract the necessary additional capita] 
by a government guaranty under which the treasury would 
be secured against loss, by a special tax on the ¢arriers’ 
receipts; and under which threatened interruption of serv. 
ice would be reduced to a minimum. There would doubt- 
less be many attendant drawbacks and disadvantages to 
such an alternative railroad policy; but it is the part of 
folly not to recognize the strong undercurrent setting in 
that general direction. The railroads are but the moder 
counterpart of the king’s highway; but in this domain 
commerce, not the carrier, is king. 


WARFIELD DISCUSSES PROBLEM 


(S. Davies Warfield, President of the National Association 
of Railway Securities Owners, addresses the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, in New York, November 21, on pending legisla- 
tion as affecting owners of railroad securities.) 

On November 12 a statement appeared in the press 
signed by the chief_executives of organizations of railroad 
workers, including three of the four principal brother. 
hoods. This statement, in denouncing the labor clauses 
of the Esch bill, characterized it as a “conscienceless be 
trayal of the public interest;” that “it validates twenty 
billion dollars of railroad securities, at least eight billions 
of which is water;” that it caters to “Big Business” and 
that generally the measure is “vicious.” 

The statement continued: “This travesty on legislation 
reveals the fundamental weakncss of all schemes to re 
turn the roads to their former owners. The fact is that 
private ownership of the means of transportation has 
broken down. .’ That “apparently our statesman- 
ship is as bankrupt as our railroads. .” That “the 
railroads should be held under federal control for at least 
two years,” and in respect to government ownership it 
said that “labor is willing to accept the sober judgment 
of the American voters as expressed at a general election.” 

Since this statement was made, the Esch bill has passed 
the House stripped of the provision which the committee 
of the House that framed the bill thought would enable 
rates to be made which would insure sufficient revenue 
to properly operate the railroads. The defeated section 
read thus: 

“In reaching its conclusions as to the justness and rea- 
sonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, reg- 
ulation, or practice, the Commission shall take into 
consideration the interest of the’ public and the shippers, 
the reasonable cost of maintenance and operating (includ- 
ing the wages of labor, depreciation and taxes), and a 
fair return upon the value of the property used or held 
for the service of transportation.” 

Under the bill as amended and passed the inefficient 
rate laws as at present constituted stand, with the wage 
dispute adjustment provision incorporated therein de- 
manded by the chief executives of the brotherhoods. 

The failure of a rate-making formula to pass the House 
sutstantiates our contention that the act should definitely 
interpret what a “reasonable” rate means by naming the 
minimum and provide for a maximum return from such 
rates, as the only practical legislative solution of the 
railroad problem. Definite directions in the act in respect 
to these essentials are as necessary to satisfy the de 
mands of the public, the apprehensions of the shippers 
and the caution of Congress as it is to be certain that 
the railroads will be enabled to give adequate service, 
as a whole, and finance themselves. To state that rates 
shall be made that will “produce reasonable return” adds 
nothing to the bill or to the present law that has not 
been considered by the Commission in the past in making 
rates as pointed out by Commissioner Clark at a hearins 
before the House committee. 

The specific charge in respect to railroad securities 
made in the statement by the organization of railroad 
workers referred to requires answer. The charge is that 
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ihe Esch bill (before amendment), clearly meaning any 
legislation giving financial protection, “validates approxi- 
mately twenty billion dollars of railroad securities, at 
least eight billions of which is water, and directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to tax the American 
people through an increase in freight and passenger rates 
to pay dividends on those ‘shadow dollars.’ ” 

Any such characterization of railway value is untrue 
and is but one of many evidences of a deliberate deter- 
mination by violent terms and action to attempt to coerce 
and demoralize Congress so that no constructive railroad 
legislation shall pass. By these irresponsible representa- 
tions as to values and denouncement of the Congress 
where they say “statesmanship is as bankrupt as our 
railroads,” and by abusive criticism of proposed legis- 
laion inconsistent with their own, those issuing the 
statement have apparently succeeded in defeating the 
meager financial provisions in the Esch bill, and hope 
io destroy the enterprise which employs the men they 
purport to represent in order that they may gain its 
possession. 

The reckless charges in respect to the value of the 
securities of the railroads are but a repetition of similar 
misstatements in connection with railroad legislation 
which for months hes been before committces of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The property investment accounts of the railroads have 
been under the close supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission only since 1907, yet within the short 
intervening period of twelve years the records show that 
more than six billion dollars of cash expenditure has 
been made on the properties of Class I railroads, over 
one-third of the seventeen and a half billion dollars total 
property book value of these roads, exclusive of inter- 
company securities (as of the test period 1915-16-17). I 
am speaking. of propcrty value, not security values or 
issues. No vell informed person will contest the state- 
ment that in the aggregate the properties and equipment 
devoted to the public use of Class I railroads (89 per 
cent of the total mileage) are worth more in the aggre- 
gate than the ceventeen and a half billion dollars, as 
shown by the books of the railroads. 

But whether this be true or not true, the billions of 
alleged “water” and “shadow dollars” are effectually pro- 
vided against in section 6 of the Cummins Dill, now 
awaiting action by the Senate. 

The importance of the provisions of this section of the 
Cummins bill as the minimum essential to the continu- 
ance of the development and prosperity of the country 
cannot be too strongly urged upon Congress, upon the 
chipping interests and the public. It now stands alone 
between a sucecssful transportation system privately 
owned and operated, and a government system, how op- 
erated you cannot know. 


Fair Value of Railroads as Basis for Return 


The effect of section 6 of the Cummins bill is to pro- 
vide that, pending actual physical valuations of all rail- 
road properties, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
taking into consideration all the elements that should 
properly be considered, shall determine the “fair value” 
of the property and equipment of the railroads, in the 
aggregate in each rate group. For the purpose of deter- 
mining and adjusting rates so that they will yield a 
living and fair return, the Commission shall group the 
roads (as they have done in the past for a similar pur- 
bose) into as many groups as they may decide. Upon the 
aggregate amount of the investment in or “fair value” 
of all ihe railroads of each group a level of rates shall 
be established that will yield ‘as nearly as may be” 
5% per cent on this aggregate value, plus one-half of 1 
rer cent, at the discretion of the Commission, for un- 
Productive improvements, which in the case of those roads 
taming over 6 per cent on value determined as stated— 
hot on securities—shall not be capitalized for future rate 
Naking 

Earnings that may be made by any railroad in excess 
of the 6 per cent (on value) and up to 7 per cent are 
tivided one-half to the railroad earning them as incentive, 


the othr half to be used as a national fund administered 
ty a governmental authority in the interest of trans- 
lortation as a whole, for joint terminals and other joint 
lacilities, or for cars and equipment to be leased to 


ads to relieve congestion, but not to be capitalized in 
luture sate making. Thus there is a division of excess 
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reasonable 
value,” between those who use the railroads and those 
who own them. The one-half of the excess which goes 
to the road earning it is credited to a reserve account to 
be used, under specific conditions, to enable it to meet 
financial obligations and in lean years to provide against 


earnings beyond the given return on “fair 


deficiencies which might impair its obligations to the 
public. After 7 per cent is earned by any road the ratio 
of division becomes one-third to the railroad earning it 
and two-thirds to the transportation fund. 

Under section 6 of the Cummins bill, the aggregate 
value of the roads of the respective groups is taken. 
Rates are based on such value, without respect to the 
amount of securities which may have been issued by any 
railroad. Since the public and shipper would pay only a 
reasonabe return on the value of each group of railroads 
as determined by public authority and get back part of 
what they pay to maintain transportation as a whole, in 
the use of the facilities purchased from the general trans- 
portation fund created from excess earnings, the mis- 
representations that have been made and the clamor of 
the past that the public pays returns on false invest- 
ment would end. If this section of the Cummins bill. be- 
comes the law, the idle talk about paying or earning 
“dividends” or a return on “watered securities” and 
“shadow dollars” will cease and private ownership and 
operation will be permanently established. 

Many railroads will not earn as much as the 5% or 
6 per cent on their individual property and equipment 
which would go to make up part of the aggregate of the 
railroad property in their respective groups. Rates being 
made on the aggregate value of all the property of a 
group, each railroad earns on its own value as much 
as it can secure through efficiency in operation and man- 
agement. So a railroad that is overcapitalized in securi- 
ties suffers in the percentage return it would receive on 
such securities, because the return is based on the “fair 
value” of its property and equipment. No greater in- 
centive could be given to each railroad than to require 
that its earnings from rates made on the aggregate value 
of all, shall depend entirely upon its own efficiency, and 
not upon a guaranteed amount to each or a government 
guaranteed security. Those roads that earn over the 6 
per cent on the value of their property have the in- 
centive to make the earnings in excess thereof as great 
as possible, because they retain one-half of such excess 
between 6 and 7 per cent and one-third after 7 per cent. 
So there is no guaranty of any description, directly or 
indirectly, given. Rates are made that would yield the 
stated return on the value of the transportation system 
as a whole and no two roads will necessarily receive the 
same percentage return, because each earns on its own 
value what it can from rates made for all, the leveling 
is accomplished through the regulation of earnings in 
excess of the percentage return. 


Director-General Hines’ Prediction 


The Esch bill now passed by the House does not con- 
tain, nor did the unamended bill contain, any permanent 
financial provision for the railroads. It does not nor did 
the original bill provide for the regulation of excess 
earnings, essential to produce a uniformly efficient serv- 
ice throughout our transportation system. Such regula- 
tion becomes necessary because railroads that serve dense 
traffic territory can earn more from a rate than those 
serving sparsely settled territory, and the latter consti- 
tute the majority of the railroads (Class I). You cannot 
make rates that will suit all the railroads alike. A rate 
level that will enable the great majority of railroads to 
live must necessarily produce more earnings to roads 
serving dense traffic territory than such roads are entitled 
to have and more than they would receive but for the 
necessities of the majority. The Commission in the past 
has hesitated to ellow rates that will give to a few favor- 
ably situated roads inordinate earnings which the shippers 
and public served by these roads have repeatedly de- 
clared they will not stand for. Yet such a result is un- 
avoidable under present laws if regard is to be had for 
the life of the majority which constitute those roads not 
so favorably situated as the few. The result has been 
that the Commission could not make rates that were 
necessary to the majority, so the railroads and the public 
have both suffered the consequences. Should this. con- 
tinue? If it does, Director-General Hines’s prediction 
will come true when he said that “the plan of private 
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management necessarily involvcs the idea that if one or 
many railroad companies have to be exceptionally pros- 
perous, the entire exceptional profits remain with the rail- 
road company. “This condition,” continues Mr. Hines, 
“will make the public always fear or suspect that it is 
being exploited through the transportation service for 
the benefit of private capital and will lead to continual 
insistence upon the railroads being operated exclusively 
for the public benefit through government ownership and 
operation.” Mr. Hines recognized the necessity of excess 
earnings’ regulation. 

At a hearing before the House committee which framed 
the Esch bill, in reply to a member of the committee who 
after repeating substantially the provision relating to 
rates then in the proposed bill, whether such provision 
would change the past methods of the Commission for 
making rates, Commissioner Clark, chairman of _ their 
legislative committee and a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, stated that “it would not change 
it in substance, because all of those things are now con- 
sidered.” In like manner, Commissioner Clark, when 
questioned upon the advisability of providing in the act 
a fixed percentage return on value ascertained by public 
authority which, as we have shown, carries with it regu- 
lation of excess earnings, stated, “it would avoid endless 
controversies (and) it would put an end to interminable 
discussion and argument.” . 

There is no higher type of man than the men who 
occupy responsible positions in the service of the rail- 
roads. From the locomotive engineer to the man who 
walks the track I do not believe any of them, if fully 
informed, would look for fairer protection to themselves 
and the public than is provided by section 6 of the Cum- 
mins bill. Shippers and the public are vitally concerned 
in this section, for unless adequate revenue is provided 
for the railroads, now only to be had through definite 
requirements of a fixed return with a division and regu- 
lation of earnings in excess thereof such as section 6 
provides, their railroad service will break down, for an- 
other opportunity will not be afforded them for securing 
constructive legislation, and government ownership will 
be forced upon them. 

Whether all the existing railroads shall be ultimately 
forced to consolidate into twenty-five or thirty-five or 
even two or three larger companies, or whether consolida- 
tions are made permissive (which we favor), it will re- 
quire years of valuation, bargaining, and litigation in the 
case of the former, and considerable time in the case of 
the latter, so this is not the immediate issue. The crux 
of this problem lies in whether the principles laid down 
in section 6 of the Cummins bills are to be enacted into 
law as the only means to save the railroads on the ter- 
mination of .the proposed six months’ extension of the 
standard return; or whether they shall be turned back 
to their owners loaded with debt, many of them, their 
traffic disrupted as the consequence of the necessary uni- 
fication plans of the government incident to the war, with 
nothing to rely upon but the same regulating laws and 
procedure of the past, nothing definite upon which they 
can depend. Any legislation embodying substantially 
what is now on the statute books, though it may contain 
added verbiage, will fail unless it empowers the Com- 
mission to adjust rates through the regulation of excess 
earnings of a comparatively few railroads, and to a fair 
and reasonably fixed initial return to all. 

Section 6 of the Cummins bill is a constructive step in 
recognizing that the impossible conditions which existed 
in the past between the shipper and the carrier must be 
stopped that the business of transportation may be car- 
ried on in a business fashion. The mandate by Congress 
to the Commicsion comes as near producing an automatic 
adjustment of rates as possible, and will avoid the “end- 
less controversies” (and) “interminable discussion,” as 
cheracterizcd by Commissioner Clark. 


Opposition of Railroad Executives 


In the position taken we have been opposed by a few 
railroad presidents or operating executives. These con- 
stitute principally the heads of a few roads operating in 
dense traffic territory. Some of them have been unwilling, 
yet with knowledge of these conditions, to forego any 
portion of the excess earnings of their railroads secured 
through rates which, as shown, are essential to the great 
majority of roads, but not to them, and knowing that 
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but for this necessity they would not receive such ex«egs. 
The owners of the great majority of the outstanding ge. 
curities of all the railroads find themselves in the uifor. 
tunate position of being called upon to defend, through 
this association, the securities they own from attacks 
made upon them and when they had at least the right 
to expect that the presidents of the railroads that issued 
the securitics should co-operate to secure the legislation 
the owners know to be necessary. But these few execu- 
tives in the name of and exerting the influence of their 
“Association of Railway Executives,” though many execu- 
tives of the member roads are not in sympathy with such 
action, are attempting to defeat the purposes of section 
6 of the Cummins bill, the only constructive railroad leg's- 
lation offered in years, and thereby find themselves unable 
to offer assistance. Their campaign in some instances js 
as misleading as that of the framers of the statement 
attacking the Esch bill, and they are lending them as. 
sistance in establishing conditions which will not only 
work injury to those they are supposed to represent, but 
will eventually lead to government ownership. This atti- 
tude by a few executives dates back to the negotiation 
of the standard form of railroad contracts during federal 
control, when important protection clauses of that con- 
tract were secured by this association. This attitude is 
illustrated in a letter (among others received) from one 
of the prominent railroad presidents of the country. In 
discussing the Executives Association, he asserts it is 
“dominated largely by certain interests who are largely 
responsible for the past and present difficulties of the 
railroads. In the present instance the Bourbons are run- 
ning true to form.” 

The National Association of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities believed the time had come when all that could 
be expected is a fair initial return with sufficient in ad- 
dition above that return to preserve the incentive es- 
sential to efficient service. Inherent traffic and territorial 
difficulties demanded that the regulation of these prop- 
erties must extend to the earnings in excess of this fair 
return. In the light of the experience of the past, we 
wish to see an end put to the “interminable discussions” 
as to rates that have occurred in the past before the 
Commission, and the owners of the railroads should be 
willing to make sacrifices to secure it. 


This Association represents in its membership the 
largest aggregation of railroad securities directly or 
through the great mutual investing institutions which 


own billions of dollars of these securities on their faith 
in the Government protecting their investment. 

Millions of citizens, depositors in mutual savings banks 
and owners of policies in the great mutual life insurance 
companies, are represented through their companies as 
members, as are also those represented by investing in- 
stitutions generally, all owning vast amounts of railroad 
securities and are vitally concerned in the pending leg- 
islation. 

The propaganda being spread throughout the country 
aimed at the defeat of all railroad legislation unless a 
partnership is created by act betwen the brotherhoods 
and the Government under Government ownership, means 
that all the political force they can muster will be used 
against members of Congress who decline to accede to 
their demands. 

Representatives in legislative bodies should be brought 
to feel that they are not to be left to be beaten because, 
without fear or favor, they fulfill their obligations of 
office. Unless these conditions are recognized our insti- 
tutions will be seriously impaired. There is every indica- 
tion that the public expects to see the railroad problem 
solved and settled permanently. Anything less than the 
requirements of Section 6 of the Cummins Bill will not 
meet their expectations. 

The rank and file of the employes of the railroads, 
when made conversant with actual conditions, cannot 
sanction the methods being used to defeat constructive 
legislation which will solve the railroad problem, with 
cue regard for all interests and classes. The rank and 
file should know that in the division of excess earnings 
our original proposal was that any excess of the fixed 
initial returns should be divided one-third to the railroad 
earning such excess, one-third to a fund in the interest 0 
railroad employees and one-third to the national fund 
created to be spent in the interest of transportation. The 
Brotherhood chiefs opposed this, they did not favor the 
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employes having a participation in earnings under pri- 
vate ownership. So this was abandoned. 

The time has arrived when trustees of those repre- 
senting the great mutual investing institutions should 
have their dependents know the extent to which this 
propaganda and these purposes have reached, and what 
it means to the thirty-three million holders of life insur- 
ance policies, to the millions of depositors in savings 
panks, to individual investors and others. We live under 
a partisan political Government, and unless those who 
represent these millions: of owners meet the situation 
by giving support to those public servants who strive to 
do their duty, a small minority of the electorate, through 
the propaganda now being spread throughout the coun- 
try, will bring about .the destruction not alone of the 
rights of property, but the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment. 


THOM ON ADEQUATE REVENUE 


Basing his remarks on the assertion that the private in- 
yestor must come in and supply funds to the railroads in 
order to provide the increased capital necessary to guaran- 
tee the carriers means to expand at a pace equal to the 
expansion of industries, Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
of the Association of Railway Executives, told members 
of the Academy of Political Science at the annual dinner 
of the organization that steps must be taken to attract the 
investor. 

‘It is manifest,” said Mr. Thom, “that it is a condition 
precedent to any successful system of regulation that there 
shall be an assurance to the investing public of revenues 
io the carriers adequate to attract the necessary invest- 
ment. The old system of unlimited and uncontrolled dis- 
cretion in the Interstate Commerce Commission will not 
be sufficient. Congress has recently received from every 
investing source the assurance that this system has not 
prevented an alarming decline of railroad credit. 
condition has been reflected in each of the leading plans 
proposed to Congress. In fact, it cannot be denied that the 
conviction is widespread, and, outside of governmental 
circles, universal, that something must be added to the dis- 
cretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission if the con- 
fidence of the investing public is to be attracted. 

“We do not think that there can be a legitimate doubt 
that the revenues, considered in respect to average condi- 
tions in a traffic group, should be adequate to provide (1) 
for the expenses of operation, including labor and taxes; 
(2) a fair return upon the property used or held for the 
public service, and (3) a surplus suflicient as a basis of 
credit to attract the new capital needed for the facilities 
and service which the commerce of the country must 
have. We think, further, that, in the present condition of 
inadequate credit under the system of unrestricted dis- 
cretion in the Commission, it is necessary to provide an 
authority whose express statutory duty it shall be to see 
that the facilities and service in transportation are up to 
the requirements of commerce; to study the credit of the 
carriers with reference to their needs in order that they 
lay be able to provide these facilities, and to certify the 
lacts to the Commission, which should take them as their 
guide in rate making. 

“If these requirements are put in the form of definite 
statutory duties, we believe that the administrative au- 
thorities will faithfully administer them, and in doing so 
will be supported by an express statutory mandate in pro- 
Viding the revenues declared necessary by the Legislature. 
We believe that all revenues must come from rates; that it 
‘Sas much beyond the limits of constitutional regulation 
0make the rates too high for the service as it is to make 
ihe rates too low, and that no rate can lawfully be per- 
ultted to be collected which it is unlawful for the carrier 
verforming the service to retain. 


_‘If the private investor is to be attracted, it is, in our 
lidgment, necessary to avoid taking away any part of a 
‘arier’s earnings from lawful rates. If a method of secur- 
lg adequate revenues is provided, the question arises as 
0 Where these revenues are to come from. It is manifest 
that they should not all be provided by any one class of 
‘afc. They should not all come from interstate com- 
uerce, nor should they all come from the state commerce 
"the interstate carriers. No policy can be sound which 
hot properly distribute the burden of raising these 
‘Venues equitably among all the commerce of the inter- 
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state carriers, state and interstate. 
ble distribution be made? 


How can this equita- 
There can be no assurance of 


* equity if one authority fixes one class of these rates, and 


another authority, or many other authorities, fix the re- 
mainder. There must be some way of bringing the two 
together. 

“If a system of transportation supported by private capi- 
tal is to succeed, it is necessary that revenues shall be 
provided sufficient to enable the carriers to efficiently 
perform their public duties, and, to that end, that a rule of 
rate making be established which shall express, as a plain 
statutory requirement, the elements that must be con- 
sidered by the rate-making power, and that the Commis- 
sion, in making rates, shall be guided by the expert ad- 
vice of a board specially charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that the transportation facilities and service are 
adequate to the needs of commerce, and with the duty of 
ascertaining and certifying to the Commission the amount 
of revenues the carriers need in order to provide them. 

“The burden of providing these revenues shall be prop- 
erly distributed by a single authority—which, in the nature 
of things, can only be the national government—between 
all the traffic, state and interstate, of these interstate car- 
riers, so that no class of traffic shall be unduly burdened, 
and no carrier shall be required to furnish service of any 
class at less than reasonable compensation. 

“In other words, we ask for a system of harmonious 
regulation, based on business principles—a system which 
shall not only contain the principles of correction and re- 
pression, but also the assurance of proper and adequate 
encouragement to those who lawfully engage in this basic 
and essential industry.” 


VALUATION AND INVESTMENT 


Thomas W. Hulme, vice-chairman of the President’s 
Conference Committee on Federal Valuation of the Rail- 
roads, speaking on “The Relation of Valuation to Invest- 
ments” at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science 
in New York this week, said in part: 

“It is not my intention to discuss the many phases of 
the valuation problem, but rather to suggest that investors 
should not accept the findings of various state commis- 
sions as representing the true value of their property, nor 
can the tentative valuations that are being promulgated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission be accepted as 
the value, as they are in their present form not valuations, 
but merely reports by the Bureau of Valuation of the 
commission of things that are to be taken into considera- 
tion in determining value, such as engineering, land and 
accounting reports. 

“The rates that may be charged for the use of private 
property in the public service are subject to governmental 
regulation, and have been greatly affected by the rapid 
and increasing complexity of that regulation, which has 
not as yet been stabilized in its character by experience, 
for supervision must be developed in that way just as our 
business organizations and teaching have been so de- 
veloped. The effect of the regulation of railroads has been 
to so reduce their net returns as to impair their credit. 
It is generally agreed that the credit basis must be re- 
stored through increased rates if additional private capital 
is to be obtained for extensions, and additions and better- 
ments, 


“As the government cannot exercise its power of regula- 
tion so as to destroy the value of the property devoted to 
the public service, nor can the owners thereof make such 
unreasonably high charges to increase the value thereof, 
it is apparent that there must be a basic element of value 
aside from that growing out of the earning power. 

“The courts have heretofore held that, for a normal prop- 
erty, that is, one whose existence is justified, the cost of 
reproduction under proper methods is the measure of the 
value of the physical property. That such a property is 
worth more when it has developed a business than it was 
when it was first finished, is generally recognized, as it 
was long ago settled by the courts that in the taking of 
the ownership through condemnation proceedings, compen- 
sation should be paid for the value of the business, both 
present and prospective, as well as for the value of the 
physical property. 

“This value of the business is generally referred to as 
the ‘going concern value.’ In the case of private property 
not subject to governmental regulation it is commonly re- 
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ferred to as the ‘good-mill,’ and although not in tangible 
form, is a large element in the consideration in exchange. 
In the valuation of property in public use the bone of con- 
tention has been as to the weight to be given to ‘going 
concern’ value in a rate case. It is believel that a recent 
decision of the United States Supreme Court has finally 
settled that ‘going concerns’ must be considered in rate 
cases. Certainly it should be in railroad cases where the 
business has been built up under competitive conditions, 
frequently at great expense. 

“There is but one value, not various kinds, as many con- 
tend. The Federal Valuation Act directed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to ascertain and report to Con- 
gress information as to various costs and elements of value 
and its conclusions thereon. It is estimated that the in- 
ventory work will be completed at the end of 1921, and 
that then the real valuations may be made. Up to this 
time the Commission has not undertaken to determine final 
value in any cases, but it has scheduled a hearing in Janu- 
ary, 1920, for argument as to how value shall be found. 

“The purpose of the Commission in seeking over a long 
period of years the legislation authorizing the expenditure 
of the large amount necessary for valuation purposes, was 
primarily to test the investment accounts of the carriers. 
While such a test was unquesticnably desirable, it was not 
the only reason for the passage of the valuation act. The 
regulation or lack of regulation of capital issues by the 
states had not proved satisfactory, and it was proposed 
that Congress should pass legislation giving the Commis- 
sion jurisdiction in connection therewith. That subject 
was referred to the Commission, which recommended that 
Congress should not attempt to assume control until an 
investigation has been made as to the financial histories of 
the railroad companies and valuations made of their prop- 
erties. 

“There are other uses to be made of the information 
required by the Valuation Act; so that it must be clear 
that a report by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
its conclusions merely from a rate-making standpoint will 
not be the kind of an inquiry (report) which was contem- 
plated by Congress when the legislation was under con- 
sideration. The work called for by the act probably is the 
greatest economic task ever undertaken, and the Commis- 
sion is not fairly subject to criticism for its failure to 
complete the final work within the time expected. The 
information sought under the act is, however, very much 
needed at the present time by Congress, as evidenced by 
its difficulty in framing legislation to do justice to the 
railroads and at the same time protect the public.” 


RAILROAD CREDIT 


Failure to obtain additional revenue and credit facilities 
will result disastrously for the railroads, on their return 
to private ownership, according to speakers before the 
annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science in 
New York November 21. 

Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, said the deficits for the roads this year may be 
$450,000,000 and that the so-called “standard return” is 
not large enough to attract new capital. Pierpont V. 
Davis, vice-president of the National City Company, de- 
clared that no return under 6 per cent would fortify the 
railroads’ credit and that failure to obtain new capital 
will affect the public more than the carriers. Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, declared a rule of rate-making must be estab- 
lished whiclr shall provide adequate revenues consistent 
with adequate transportation. 

Mr. Elliott spoke in part as follows: 

“For the first nine months of this year, 108 out of 165 
important companies and systems are not earning their 
fixed charges, entirely excluding, of course, any dividends 
on their stock or any contributions to improvements that 
formerly were made out of earnings. For the same pe- 
riod 130 companies are not earning their standard return; 
in other words, are not up to their prewar earning power 
of $286,000,000. Only 35 companies are earning their 
standard return, or bettering it, and that only to the ex- 
tent of about $41,500,000. These 165 roads failed by nearly 
$57,000,000 to earn their fixed charges. I think the fol- 
lowing statements are sound: 





1. That a day’s pay, or a unit quantity of any article of com- 
merce, will purchase far more transportation. both freight and 
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passenger, today than ever before in the history of the country, 
In other words, rates have not increased in proportion to the 
increase in wages and prices of commodities. 

2. That the results, as the year 1919 draws to an end, give no 
encouragement to the hope that rates, wages, costs and volume 
of business will produce a net operating income equal even to 
the standard return. The deficit may be $350,000,000 and $450,- 
000,000, compared with the year ending June 30, 1917. 

3. That the so-called ‘‘standard return’ of $935,000,000 (for all 
reads) does not represent a sum large enough to attract new 
e-->ital needed for future expansion, and the net operating in- 
come for the year ended June 30, 1917, was $1,035,000,000, or 
$100,000,000 more than the standard return. Since then the 
plant has been increased in value and capacity and is fairly 
entitled to a much larger return. 

4. That many millions of dollars must be spent in doing work 
on equipment and tracks that could not be done during the war 
period, and additional expenses must be met in 1920, such as 
higher prices for fuel and additional charges not included in 
1919 accounts, and that there is a steady and large increase 


in taxes. 

5. That a failure to obtain additional revenue will mean 
bankruptcy for. many roads and serious financial difficulties 
for all. 


6. That this condition will check the expansion of facilities 
just at a time when the country should be getting ready for 
an increased participation in world affairs. 

7. That it is better for the country for the railroads to he 
supported through rates rather than by contributions from the 
state and national treasuries. 

8. That the total additional revenue needed, while running 
into very large figures, is not large, considering the needs and 
powers of a virile nation of 105,000,000 that has absorbed $?1,- 
000,000,000 of Liberty Bonds in two years. They can well afford 
to have a good transportation machine, and to encourage 
rather than to discourage the owners to create and maintain it. 


“For the purpose of making good the disparity between 
income and outgo that has grown up as a result of the 
conditions developed by the war, for the purpose of re- 
storing the earning power of the roads which has been 
impaired, for the purpose of establishing that earning 
power on a basis that will create a credit for the imme. 
diate upbuilding of the transportation machine, the rail- 
roads are now preparing to ask for an increase in rates. 

“I believe the sober judgment of the people will realize 
the justice of the request and will support it. Time is 
most important.” 

Address of Mr. Davis 

Mr. Davis, of the National City Company, said: 

“There is nothing artificial in the deterioration of rail- 
road credit. It reflects the insufficiency of net revenues. 
In the ten years ended in 1910 the carriers of the country 
earned an average of 5.25 per cent on their investment. 
Only in the post-panic years—1904 and 1908—did the re 
turn sink below 5 per cent. With the exception of 1908, 
very little mileage was in the hands of receivers. In 
the next five years the return on railway investment 
averaged only 4% per cent, and during 1914 and 1915 
was very little better than 4 per cent. Few partnership 
risks were accepted by investors in this period and many 
thousand miles of road were operated by receivers. After 
1915 came the rapid increase in traffic, making the results 
of 1916 and 1917 unusually good. 

“But 4% per cent represents affluence in comparison 
with the present earnings of the carriers. Were the 
government to return the properties to their owners to 
day without making provision for an extension of the 
federal guaranties, or for any increase in rates, over 87; 
000 miles of railroad would presumably pass into the 
hands of receivers, since these roads are not now earning 
their fixed charges. Nearly seven billions of capitaliza 
tion would be involved in the crash. 

“Senator Cummins fully appreciates that any remedial 
legislation must tender the investor reasonable security 
of principal and interest, and an important section of bis 
bill addresses itself to that end. To accomplish this pur 
pose, however, I think certain changes are essential. Its 
rule of rate-making requires the Commission to adjust 
rates so that the carriers shall earn, as nearly as may be, 
51% per cent on the aggregate value of their properties. 
It is my considered opinion that the return should be 
not less than 6 per cent. 

“The next few years will be crucial to the railroads. 
Their credit needs every fortification. Senator Cummins 
bill requires each carrier to set aside one-half of its earl 
ings between 6 and 7 per cent for a reserve fund of ils 
own, the balance reverting to a general contingen! fund. 
I venture to suggest that in the interest of re-establishiné 
credit there should be no division of excess earnings Ul 
tii. each carrier has built up its full individual reserve 
fund contemplated by the bill, that is, 5 per cent on the 
valuo of its property.” 
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“From unmistakable manifestations of public opinion, 
it must be assumed that a system of governmental owner- 
ship and operation will not, for the present at least, be 
accepted by the American people,” said Mr. Thom. 

“Private ownership and operation being thus the only 
aspect of the matter (at least for the time being) open 
for consideration, the question is what system of govern- 
mental regulation shall be adopted in order to make 
railroad transportation, privately owned, supported and 
operated, a success and adequate to the needs of the 
public,” he said. 

“If a system of transportation supported by private 
capital is to succeed, it is necessary: 

“First—That revenues shall be provided sufficient to 
enable the carriers to efficiently perform their public du- 
ties, and, to that end, that a rule of rate-making be estab- 
lished which shall express, as a plain statutory require- 
ment, the elements that must be considered by the rate- 
making power, and that the Commission, in making rates, 
shall be guided by the expert advice of a board specially 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that the trans- 
portation facilities and service are adequate to the needs 
of commerce, and with the duty of ascertaining and certi- 
fying to the Commission the amount of revenues the 
carriers need in order to provide them; and 

“Second—That the burden of providing these revenues 
shall be properly distributed by a single authority— 
which, in the nature of things, can only be the national 
government—between all the traffic, state and interstate, 
of these interstate carriers, so that no class of traffic 
shall be unduly burdened, and no carrier shall be required 
to furnish service of any class at less than reasonable 
compensation. 

“In other words, we ask for a system of harmonious 
regulation, based in business principles—a system which 
shall not only contain the principles of correction and 
repression, but also the assurance of proper and adequate 
encouragement to those who lawfully engage in this basic 
and essential industry.” 


CLEANING TARIFF SLATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In an effot to clean the slate before the end of the 
year, the Railroad Administration and the Commission 
are co-operating to get tariffs filed and effective. Every 
outstanding freight rate authority for federal controlled 
lines and every fifteenth section application by the Ad- 
ministration in behalf of non-controlled lines, has been 
amended so as to allow the tariff to be made operative 
on ten days’ notice. From seventy-five to ninety per cent 
of such tariffs, it is estimated, are to carry out promises 
to shippers made by the Administration to restore rela- 
tionships or remove admitted discriminations. Rates au- 
thorized are being amended under blanket permission 
from Director Chambers. Individual fifteenth and sixth 
section applications are being disposed of on rush orders 
where such action by the Commission is necessary in 
connection with the Administration’s redemption of its 
promises. 


PREPARATIONS FOR RETURN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is possible for President Wilson to change his mind 
and not issue an order returning the railroads to their 
owners, so that his plan for restoring private operation 
might not come into effect January 1, but the men in 
highest authority in traffic and transportation matters are 
proceeding on the assumption there is no probability of 
Such a change. 


In the week ending November 22 four things of great 
definit ness, indicating the views of men who have excep- 
“onal opportunity for discovering any symptoms of 
change, were done. The first was that the Senate made 
the ra‘lroad bill the unfinished business. The second was 
the issuance of general orders Nos. 63 and 64 by the Di- 
rector ‘eneral, re-establishing December 1 the methods 
for st iting inter-line freight and passenger revenue ac- 
counts that were in effect Dec. 31, 1917, the last day of 
Privat’ control. The third was the issuance by Director 
Prouty. of the Accounting Division, of Supplement No. 1 
‘0 D. .. E. Cireular No. 21, modifying D. C. BE. Circular 
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No. 92A, so that interest on construction chargeable to 
capital account shall be stated to the end of federal con- 
trol, regardless of whether the work is completed or not, 
except that interest shall not be computed on labor and 
materials for the last month of federal control. The fourth 
was a notice issued by the Commission November 22 to all 
carriers that they had better get their tariff concurrences 
into shape for the first day in which the carriers shall be 
again in private operation. 

That last mentioned notice put it up to the carriers to 
guess when federal control would be ended and to govern 
themselves accordingly. The Commission did no guessing 
on its own account. All it said was: ‘There is probability 
that the carriers will be released from federal control at 
a not distant date.” The carriers were expected to take 
judicial notice that the President had told Congress he 
intended to end federal control on Dec. 31, 1919, so as to 
make the period of such control two calendar years run- 
ning concurrently with two fiscal years, thereby making 
the accounting as simple as that complicated matter could 
be made. 

The fact that the Senate made the railroad bill the un- 
finished business is the least reliable item of the four. 
The Senate always has something on hand that it makes 
the unfinished business. It does not always work at the’ 
unfinished business. It has been known, in times when 
there was acute political maneuviring, to use the unfin- 
ished business as a buffer to keep in the background some- 
thing a majority of scnators did not desire to consider. 
Making the railroad bill the unfinished business, it is be- 
lieved, was an act of good intention, but inasmuch as 
President Wilson and his friends are saying that the 
President will again submit the peace treaty and league 
of nations covenant, and inasmuch as the majority of 
senators believed they were rejecting the treaty and cove- 
nant in the form in which they were submitted by the 
President, it may be possible that the railroad bill will be 
used in order to say to the President that he had his op- 
portunity to accept changes in the treaty that would have 
made it acceptable to a majority of senators, and that he 
rejected it, therefore, he will have to wait, if he has any- 
thing more to submit on that subject, until after the Sen- 
ate has disposed of its unfinished business. 

The senators may have had in.mind the fact that the 
President has promised to return the railroads December 
31, but the probabilities are that they thought only of 
getting in something ahead of the treaty. Senator Cum- 
mins, however, has been talking of moving to substitute 
the railroad bill for the treaty, on the theory that Con- 
gress should make an effort to enact legislation before 
January 1, permanent if possible, and temporary if neces- 
sary. 

The significance of the other moves, it is believed, is 
patent. The Railroad Administration and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are not in a position to ask the 
President every morning whether he has changed his mind 
or is about to do so. They have to proceed on the as- 
sumption that he will not change, and that it is incumbent 
on them to issue the orders necessary to assure proper 
conditions when the period of federal control has been 
ended. Their orders proceed on that theory and they will 
be operative when the period ends, whether that is De- 
cember 31 or later. 


Notice By the Commission 


The notice issued by the Commission November 22 is 
as follows: 


The Act to regulate commerce requires all common carriers 
of property and passengers that are subject to the provisions 
of the act to publish, post and file with the Commission sched- 
ules of their fares and charges: It prohibits such carriers from 
engaging in transportation except under schedules so published, 
posted and filed; and from charging, demanding, collecting or 
receiving a greater or less or different compensation for trans- 
portation or any service in connection therewith than is pro- 
vided and specified in the schedules on file with the Commis- 
sion. 

Each such carrier must publish and file such schedules for 
itself, or by power of attorney or concurrence, in form required 
or approved by the Commission, authorize publication by an 
agent, or concur in the publication of another carrier. 

The forms of powers of attorney and concurrences approved 
and prescribed by the Commission and regulations in connec- 
tion therewith appear in the Commission’s regulations govern- 
ing the constructicn and filirg of freight tariffs ard classifica- 
tions and passenger fare schedules, Tariff Circular No. 18A. 

After the carriers generally were taken under federal con- 
trol the railroad administration decided that it was not necessary 
for carriers under federal control to exchange concurrences with 
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cach other inasmuch as they were ail operated by one admin- 
istration as part of a unified system. There is probability that 
the carriers will be released from federal control at a not 
distant date. After their return to private control it will be 
necessary for all carriers and their agents to conform to the 
Commission's regulations in connection with schedules there- 
after published, including the requirement that the schedule 
shall show the names of all participating carriers and the forms 
and numbers of the powers ef attorney or concurrences under 
which that participation is authorized. It is therefore im- 
portant that before federal control terminates complete arrange- 
ments for exchange and filing of powers of attorney and con- 
currences shall be made, and that in every instance in which a 
carrier is shown as participant in a schedule filed by an agent 
or another carricr, and it is desired to continue that partici- 
pation, it shall be authorized by power of attorney or concur- 
rence that is on file with the Commission. 

Powers of attorney and concurrences that were on file with 
the Commission when the carriers were taken under federal 
control and that have not been revoked prior to the termina- 
tion of federal control will be still on file and available for use 
just as if there had been no interruption of private control. In 
instances where such instruments have been or are revoked 
or where it is desired to publish joint rates, fares or charges 
that are not covered by such powers of attorney or concur- 
rences it will be necessary to execute and file new powers of 
attorney or concurrences. 

It is very desirable that this matter should have prompt and 
careful attention in order that controversies as to the legality 
ot a schedule may be avoided. 

It is proposed in a bill which has been receiving consideration 
in congress to provide that all rates, fares and charges, di- 
visions of 1ates, classifications, regulations and practices which 
may be in effect immediately preceding the termination of 
federal control, shall continue in force and effect until changed 
by or pursuant to authority of law. If that shall become law 
prior to the termination of federal control, it will, of course, 
be conclusive on that point, but if that provision shall not be 
contained in the law, or if no legislation is enacted prior to the 
termination of federal control, the Commission will adopt and 
follow the rule above referred to. That is, that unless it shall 
conflict with a law that may be enacted the Commission will 
hold that the tariffs on file and in effect at the termination of 
federal control will be and remain the tariffs of the carriers 
participants therein until they are changed by or pursuant to 
authority of law, and that all changes therein must be made 
under and in conformity with the Commission’s tariff regula- 
tions or in accordance with special permissions granted by the 
Commission. 


As to the statement in the above notice that, under 
the Esch bill, all rates, ete., on file at the time of termi- 
nation of federal control would be legalized, but that if 
that bill should not become law some tariffs on file would 
not be legal, a concrete instance is afforded in the case 
of the Countiss tariff that cancels tariffs filed by Boyd 
and Morris. It now applies over the Pennsylvania lines. 
The Pennsylvania never gave Countiss power of attorney; 
therefore, unless Countiss obtains such authority or Con- 
gress passes the Esch bill before the termination of con- 
trol, that tariff will not be legal. But even should Con- 
gress pass the Esch bill before termination, Countiss 
could not amend or supplement that tariff legally until 
he had obtained power of attorney from the Pennsylvania. 


Interest During Construction 
The Prouty accounting circular, referred to above, says: 


Paragraph 3 of Division of Accounting Circular No. 92 and 
Division cf Capital Expenditures No. 21 provides: 

“Interest during construction on expenditures chargeable to 
additions and betterments shall not be computed or taken up 
in the accounts until the work has been completed. * * * ” 


A considerable amount of addition and betterment work will 
be uncompleted at the end of federal control. It is desired that 
interest during construction be computed on all expenditures 
for additions and betterments made by the director general to 
the end of federal control regardless of whether the project 
upon which such expenditures apply is completed or otherwise. 
except that no interest shall be charged on labor and material 
expenditures incurred during the last month of such control. 

In stating the addition and betterment accounts at the end 
of federal control, federal auditors shall include as a charge as 
part of the cost of the uncompleted work, interest on ex- 
penditures incurred to the end of the month preceding the end 
of federal control. Such interest shall be computed on the net 
monthly charges es provided in paragraph 3 of said circular. 

The other provisions of the circular in so far as they apply 
to completed projects, the rate of interest, and to the minimum 
amount upon which such interest should be assessed, as well 
as to projects completed within 30 days, cte., shall be complied 
with. 


PLANS FOR RETURN OF ROADS 


O. W. T. Tong, traffic manager and secretary of the 
Northern Potato Traffic Association, Minneapolis, at the 
recent annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in Chicago, started a discussion as to the kind 
of organization or machinery that would be necessary to 
dispose of unfinished business at the time of the return 
of the railroads to private control. After some consid- 
eration of the situation, the matter was dropped, with the 
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understanding that it would receive the attention o! the 
executive committee, Mr. Tong to communicate his views 
in writing. He has done so in the following letter to 
H. C. Barlow, chairman of the executive committee: 

“The bills now before Congress appear to make ade. 
quate provision for the preservation of shippers’ rights ip 
all matters that may remain unadjusted on the date of 
return to private control. These bills, however, do not 
furnish the necessary machinery to carry out the legal 
intent, and it is, therefore, important for the N. I. T. to 
aid in getting the necessary organization to protect the 
shippers’ rights in their future dealings with the govern. 
ment. 

“It is not difficult to foresee disastrous times ahead for 
shippers if they do not now act intelligently in arranging 
for an organization subsequent to return to private con. 
trol. There will be, for instance, many overcharge, loss 
and damage and reparation claims which will be uwunad. 
justed, and there must, necessarily, be an organization 
which will be competent, efficient and duly authorized to 
dispose of these unadjusted matters in a manner satis- 
factory to parties interested. Furthermore, it is alto 
gether probable that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will issue, after January 1, 1920, many reparation orders 
directed to the Railroad Administration. 

“When the Railroad Administration was created there 
was a great deal of unadjusted private control business, 
and the employes, who then became employes for the 
government, were allowed to proceed to dispose of this 
private control business the same as though the carriers 
had not been taken over. It would be natural, of course, 
upon return to private control, to have all the carriers 
continue to handle the business of the government and 
dispose of it the same as though there were no change 
in the management, but it is my view this would, in all 
probability, not work out satisfactorily unless safeguarded, 
as I doubt very much whether, after the expiration of 
from three to six months, the carriers would take the 
same interest in disposing of government affairs as they 
formerly took in disposing of the corporation affairs 
after they were on the government payrolls. This is not 
said in a spirit of criticism. It would be natural for the 
carriers to attend to their own affairs first, after return 
to private control, and this outstanding government busi- 
ness would then be given secondary consideration, whereas 
the affairs will be important and should be efficiently 
and promptly handled. 

“In my view, arrangements should be made to con 
tinue in office, for the disposition of government business, 
all treasurers of the railroads who may, after return 10 
private control, be appointed as treasurers of the corpo 
rations. They should act in the dual capacity of treasurer 
for the government and for the corporation. In the same 
manner, all other officers of the corporations, after return 
to private control, should act in the dual capacity of 
officers for both the corporation and the government. In 
addition thereto, every effort should be made to retain 
in office, until the government business is cleaned up, all 
the present officers of the Railrad Administration, such as 
Hon. Max Thelen, Mr. Edward Chambers, Hon. Chas. A. 
Prouty, and the others who are at the head of the various 
Cepartments at Washington, they to be given such au 
thority as to retain on the government payrolls the neces 
sary employes. Provision should also be made to insure 
government employes‘ obedience to every request or order 
from such government departments. 

“The preferable way, of course, is to retain the present 
Railroad Administration at Washington, with full power 
to dispose of the unfinished business, but my fear is thal 
many of these officers will desire to leave the service 
immediately upon return of carriers to private control, 
and if this is done it is imperative that exceedingly goo: 
judgment be used in selecting successors. This will be 
difficult on account of the natural inclination to rejecl 
positions with dead and obsolete departments, partict: 
larly as the departments will handle business which will 
be, to say the least, very uninteresting and with no par 
ticular incentive to be wholly efficient. 

“I am sure the matter can safely be left in the hands 
of yourself and the other members of the executive 
committee, who will safely guard the shippers’ rishts. In 
the event I can be of further service to your committee 
in bringing about an efficient and practical plan for dis- 
position of the unfinished government business after '™ 
turn to private control, if you will write me I wil! be ol! 
too glad to serve in any manner that you may see fit. 
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Personal Notes | 


J. R. Bremner, the new transportation secretary of the 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce, was born in Scotland 
‘ and started his career 
in the railroad business 
as a clerk with the Cal- 
edonian Railway at Dun- 
dee, Scotland. He came 
to Omaha, Neb., in Sep- 
tember, 1888, and _ en- 
tered the service of the 
Burlington Railway at 
that point, where he re- 
mained for sixteen years, 
being successively bill 
clerk, rate clerk and 
chief clerk. In January, 
1905, he entered the 
service of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway as assist- 
ant chief revision clerk 
in the freight auditor’s 
office. In January, 1909, 
he took a position with 
the Nebraska Telephone 
Company, and was en- 








gaged in mercantile pur- 
suits until July, 1913, 
when he went to Grand Forks, N. D., as traffic commis- 
sioner for the commercial club at that point. In October, 
1914, he was made traffic manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Madison, Wis. November 1, 1917, he en- 
tered the service of the Gisholt Machine Company of 
Madison, Wis.; being traffic manager for that concern, in 
addition to performing the same duties for the Fuller & 
Johnson Manufacturing Company. The position of trans- 
portation secretary for the South Bend Chamber of Com- 
merce was tendered to Mr. Bremner and he accepted it, 
entering on his duties October 17, 1919. 

B. H. Fanning has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, of St. Louis, and also for the 
St. Louis Manufacturing Company, in place of Geo. L. 
Ker, traffic manager, Chevrolet Motor Company, resigned. 


Wilson B. Redding, recently elected traffic manager for 
the Traffic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of Pine 
Pluffs, Ark., assumed his 
new duties November 1. ;— 
He was born in Eureka 
Springs, Ark., July 9, 
1884. He entered the 
employ of the Pacific 
Express Company at 
Fort Smith, Ark., in 
April, 1897, serving as 
driver, bill clerk, mes- 
Senger and cashier. He 
entered the railroad 
business in October, 
1900. He was employed 
in the local office of the 
Missouri Pacific at Lit- 
ile Rock, Ark. He later 
entered the traffic de- 
Partment of the same 
company, in 1902, as as- 
sistant rate clerk. He 
tesigned from that posi- 
uon to take the position 
aw Cashier of the Lesser 
Goldman Cotton Com- 
pany of that city. He was later promoted to chief clerk, 
‘signing in February, 1910, to become traffic manager 
lor the Scott Mayer Commission Company, in which ca- 
bacity he remained until July, 1918. He resigned to en- 
‘er the army Y. M. C. A. as overseas transportation secre- 
lary, but was assigned to Kelly Field, Texas, as camp 





business secretary, which position he resigned November _ 


12, 1918, te return to civil life. He was made factory 
epresentative for Arkansas for the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
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pany of St. Louis, which position he resigned to accept 
his present appointment. 

The name of C. V. Wake was incorrectly shown as L. V. 
Lake, as signed to a communication published in the Open 
Forum of the Traffic World, November 22. 

T. J. McGeoy, recently appointed general western freight 
agent of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, Jnc., with 
offices at Chicago, was for twenty-one years with the D., 
L. & W. R. R. as general western freight agent at Chicago. 
During the war he was foreign freight agent of the D., L. 
& W. R. R. at New York. 

The Wabash Railroad announces that W. C. Maxwell 
having resigned as traffic manager, to take service with 
the Wabash Railway Company, C. H. Stinson, assistant 
traffic manager, will assume Mr. Maxwell’s duties. 

Regional Director Wincheil announces that because of 
the death of Federal Manager Lamb, November 9, the juris- 
diction of Federal Menager Lyman Delano is extended over 
the Charleston & Western Carolina Railroad and Georgia 
Railroad; the jurisdiction of Federal Manager W. L. Ma- 
pother is extended over the Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
and Western Railroad of Alabama; B. L. Bugg, general 
manager, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, At- 
lanta, Ga., will continue to ccnduct the affairs of that 
property. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Dr. W. S. Sadler was the speaker at a noon luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago, November 25. He made a 
practical health talk in his well-known interesting style. 





The speakers at the meeting of the Traffic Club of Phila- 
delphia, November 17, were Commissioner W. M. Daniels, 
William Draper Lewis and George Stuart Patterson. The 
remarks of Mr. Daniels are printed elsewhere. Resolutions 
were adopted advocating the reappointment of Commis- 
sioner Clark. 


The Traffic Club of New York held its annual meeting 
and informal dinner November 25. The following officers 
were installed: President, F. E. Signer; vice-presidents, 
R. E. M. Cowie, Stuart A. Allen, J. B. DeFriest, F. B. Fitz- 
gerald, W. C. Mitchell; board of governors, Chas. Milbauer, 
Cc. B. McManus, Jr., J. A. Hoffman; secretary, C. A. Swope; 
treasurer, F. C. Earle. 


F. B. MONTGOMERY DEAD 


Frank B. Montgomery, manager of the traffic department 
of the International Harvester Company, died Suddenly 
Monday, November 24, of pneumonia. He was one of the 
test known and ablest industrial traffic men in the pro- 
fession and wes a power in the National Industrial Traffic 
League, of which he was the originator. His standing 
in the business was due, not alone to his ability, but to 
his sturdy, upright charactcr. 





The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


Robert E. Quirk, who for some time has had direct 
supervision of a large part of the business handled by 
the Commission informally, as chief of its Bureau of Cor- 
respondence and Claims, has been appointed an attorney- 
examiner. Mr. Quirk has been closely identified with 
claims and demurrage questions. He has_ represented 
the Commission with respect to these and other matters 
in conferences with shippers and railroad organizations 
and is well known in this connection. He took an active 
part in the work of recodifying the uniform demurrage 
rules. Last winter Mr. Quirk was chairman of a com- 
mittee, made up of state railroad commissioners and rep- 
resentatives of grain interests, which formulated a _ set 
of rules for the distribution of grain cars during car 
shortage periocs. These rules have been adopted sub- 
stantially by the Railroad Administration. Mr. Quirk was 
formerly an examiner of accounts. He is a member of 
the District of Columbia bar. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of whjch they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Transportation Club of Maryland. 
ris, Pres.; E. L. Fender, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Col- 
pitts, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Buffalo Industrial Traffic Club. W. 
W. J. McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
IR. H. Parsons, Secy. 

Cincinnati.— Trattic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
T. J. McLaughlin, Chairman; H. B. Ruby, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Edwin Kluever, Pres.; 
Gideon, Secy. 


W. E. Ilar- 


L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 


Carl Ilowe, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
E. Howes, Pres.; 


G. E. Pierce, Jr., Pres.; 


PF. me. 


Columbus, Ohio.— Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber - 


of Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. 
Hl. B. Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secretary. 

‘ Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
ecy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. 
C. E. Page, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.) Traffic Club. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, 
Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. EB. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, I]].—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. J. E. Chamberlain, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 

Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce. E. M. Medbery, Pres.; J. P. Lindell, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Holyoke, Mass.—-Shippers’ 
Massachusetts Traffic Men. 
B. Rogers, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Carmichael, Pres.; R. V. 
Gillespie, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.: H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. 
Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. J. H.: Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. ae ¥ 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Hershey, Pres.; G. C. Reheis, 
Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. F. E. 
Swope, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham- 
ter of Commerce. FE. J. Tarof, Pres.: P. W. Moore. Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. C. E. Childe, chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy 


R. P. Quest; Pres.; 


H. R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 


Round Table of Western 
C. H. Mohan, chairman; W. 


Club. M. Wolf, 


C. G. Krueger, 


C. R. Long, Pres.; 


Ploss, Pres.; 


H. A. Feltus, Pres.; W. W. 


Jacob Karcher, Jr., 


Signer, Pres.; C. A. 
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Phwiladelphia Traffic Club. W. H. Reed, Pres.; W. H, 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.: T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. C. B. Ellis, Pres.; F. A. Lay 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and ‘Transportation Association. §. 
S. McKeever, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Ciub. E. M. Burns, Pres. 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham. 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. 
Southwick, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. McNitt. 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres, 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. C. 
W. J. O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. 
A. W. Billington, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
Real, Secy.-Treas. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. 
F. J. Quick, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.; C. E 
Rees, Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. D. I.. Mullen, Pres.; I. N. De Ia 
Mater, Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
Pres.: E. E. Opitz. Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. S. T. Strayer, Pres.; J. F. 
Baird, Secy.-Treas. 


EXPRESS COMPANY POLICY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In connection with the letters we have read recently 
in The Traffic World regarding policy of the express com- 
pany in regard to making C. O. D. returns, we are very 
sorry to state that we have been the victim of the express 
company on three different occasions and we might add 
that we are still outstanding the C. O. D. returns on the 
three instances in question, which amounts to considerable 
over $50.00. Our patience has become exhausted in en- 
deavoring to secure a reply to our communications from 
C. W. Stockton, general counsel, Adams Express Company, 
New York City, and as a last resort are sending our files 
to our representative in New York City, asking that he 
call on Mr. Stockton to see what can be developed. If 
we meet with any success, we will be more than pleased 
to advise all interested through the medium of your pub- 
lication, and if anyone has been successful in making the 
express company come across, as it were, we would cel- 
tainly appreciate their advices as to their line of procedure 
in meeting with this success. 

DETROIT LUBRICATOR COMPANY. 
W. B. Drake, Traffic Department. 
Detroit, Mich., November 24, 1919. 


W. T. Bozéman, Pres.; 


Pres.: 


Pres.; 


goer 


B. Berry, Pres.; 
Cc. E. Wallington, Pres.; 
O. BG. Gufler, Pres.; C. F. 


M. D. Warren, Pres.; 


B. F. Curtis, 





CAR SERVICE CIRCULAR 

In Circular CS-80, W. C. Kendall, manager of ‘he Ca! 
Service Section, ordered all railroads as follows: 
“Commencing with report of December 1, 1919. 
to Form CS-11, Revenue Freight Car Location S! 
please arrange to show under the various cn?! 
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number of cars loaded locally. This can be in 
the same spaces with ‘Per Cent of Cars Supplied : 
ing Orders Since Last Report.’ When blank is ! 
space will be provided far this additional info: 
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November 29, 1919 


FIFTEENTH SECTION PERMISSION 


Hon. John J. Esch, Chairman, 
Conimittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At ihe request of the committee on railway transporta- 
tion of this Board I inclose herewith the draft of a joint 
resolution, the purpose of which the committee believes 
will be quite clear to you without explanation. 

I may say, however, that the submission of this joint 
resolution has been suggested by the failure of S. bill 
641 by the veto of the President. 

As we understand the provisions of S. 641, the pre- 
war powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would have been restored, and the substance of the last 
proviso of the second paragraph of section 15 of the 
commerce act continued effective, but by the veto of 
5,641, and in the absence of the enactment before Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, of any general railroad bill, this proviso of 
section 15 will expire and the railroads may then file 
and charge increased rates, fares, charges, etc., without 
the approval of the Commission. 

The committee of this board believe that they express 
the views of the shippers of this country generally in 
deprecating the result of the lapse of this proviso of 
section 15 without the enactment of legislation substan- 
tially perpetuating its provisions. There would then be 
no limitation upon the advance of rates during the in- 
terim following January 1, 1920, and the enactment of 
the general railroad legislation and, if the railroads should 
take advantage of this interim, as they probably would, 
however short it might be, to file rates, fares and charges 
which the Commission would have no power to restrain, 
the entire business interests of the country would prob- 
ably be very seriously discommoded. 

The orderly course of business so essential during the 
reconstruction period, would not proceed while such 
changes of rates, fares, charges, ete., were being made 
everywhere by every lire, for the whole basis of costs 
of manufactures and of every article of commerce would 
be for the time destroyed and a state of business chaos 
precipitated, with attendant losses which could not be 
foreseen or protected against. 

We do not wish to take a pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion that is not warranted, nor do we wish to be under- 
stood es opposing any advance of rates that may be 
necessary, but we fear that the lapse of the proviso of 
the second paragraph of section 15 without other equiv- 
alent legislation would prove disastrous, and for this rea- 
con the committee of the Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion has ventured to propose the passage of the joint 
resolution submitted herewith. 

We hope that if the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives should ac: favorably upon this joint resolution, the 
President also would appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion and approve the resolution as an interim measure, 
insmuch as we foresee a considerable lapse of time, @x- 
tending beyond January 1, 1920, before a full agreement 
tan be reached between the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the general railroad bills which are now 
pending. 

The committee prefers to submit the draft of this joint 
resolution to you direct, instead of having it introduced 
by a representative or senator first, leaving it to you 
‘0 act upon your own judgment regarding it, but hoping 
that its suggestion will have your approval and that you 
will bring it promptly before your committee for con- 
‘ideration and action. 

Frank S. Gardner, Secretary, 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
New York, Nov. 26, 1919. 


Joint Resolution 


Whereas, The last proviso of the second paragraph of 
‘ection 15 of the act to regulate commerce as amended 
August 9, 1917, provides -as follows: 

“Provided further, until January 1, 1920, no increased 
fle, fare, charge or classification shall be filed except 
‘ler approval thereof has been secured from the Com- 
tission. Such approval may, in the discretion of the 
‘mmission, be given without formal hearing, and in such 
‘’se shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative 
‘such sate, fare, charge, or classification;” and 
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Whereas, Under its terms the effective date of the 
aforesaid proviso will terminate on January 1, 1920; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the last, proviso of the second paragraph of section 
15 of the act to regulate commerce as amended August 
9, 1917, as hereinbefore stated, be, and the same is hereby, 
continued indefinitely in full force and effect, notwith- 
standing the provision contained therein limiting its effect- 
iveness to a period of time terminating January 1, 1920; 
except that such proviso shall not be applicable to rates, 
fares, charges or classifications initiated or changed by 
the President. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has issued sixth section permission 
under which the Consolidated Classification can be issued 
on ten days’ notice. 


EL PASO TERMINAL PROBLEM 


The Railroad Administration has decided to appoint a 
committee to study the question of getting cars through 
terminals with greater speed at El Paso, Tex. That is 
to be a special committee in the sense that the program 
adopted when it was decided to appoint such committees 
did not contemplate the consideration of El Paso as one 
of the terminals requiring such attention. A. U. Tadlock, 
traffic manager of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce, 
has been appointed shippers’ representative on the com- 
mittee, the appointment having been made by Director 
Thelen. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with each other. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: First 
insertion, $1.00 per line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding in- 
sertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbre- 
viations counted as words; 6 point type; payable in advance. 
Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free and all corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—Man, thoroughly experienced in freight 
cars and M C B work, desires connection with private company. 
Address V. E. N. 456, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager by experienced young 
man now employed in that capacity. Long experience in rail- 
road work as rate clerk, etc. Address I. E. Z. 567, Traffic 
World, Chicago, IIl. 


ARMY OFFICER, about to be discharged, desires position as 
Traffic Manager. Age 30. Railroad, industrial and war depart- 
ment experience. At present traffic manager for branch of the 
= department. Best references. L. M. N. 666, Traffic World, 

icago. 




























WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern. Seventeen years’ experience in railroad work, handling 
tariffs, claims, etc. Age 42, married; prefer West. G. J. E. 119, 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
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WRAP STUFF, CASE AND BALE LINING 


Real Protection for Goods in Storage or Transit. 
Proof against moisture, dust, dirt, rust, mildew 
and moths. Rats won’t eat Safepack. Whatever 
your storage or shipping problem submit it to 
SAFEPACK for intelligent solving. 


Samples on request. Address Dept. R. 


Safepack Mills 


Boston USA 
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PACKERS ASK REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An indication of some of the precautions that were be- 
ing taken in the fall of 1917 to prevent information per- 
taining to the movement of ships reaching the Germans 
is given in the complaint of Swift & Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al., docket No. 11012, placed on the Commis- 
sion’s file November 17 and given to the public three 
days later. Swift & Co. sold twenty-three carloads of 
frozen beef to the British government, buying it from 
the Western Meat Company at South San Francisco. 
The British government forbade the seller to disclose the 
ultimate destination of the meat, the line of steamers 
that was to carry it, or the name of the steamer. 

Owing to these restrictions, Swift & Co. had to ship 
the twenty-three cars across the continent at the domes- 
tic rate of $2.475 instead of at the export rate of $1.50. 
The Countiss tariff applicable at the time of the ship- 
ment contained a note requiring, as a condition prece- 
dent to the application of the export rate, a consignment 
to a European destination. The orders of the British 
government precluded compliance. A short time after 
the movement of the cars the tariff was made to read 
that “these export rates will be applied only upon satis- 
factory proof of export to Europe.” 

Now the packers think there should be reparation down 
to the basis of the subsequently established rate. They 
paid the domestic rate, they say, on the assumption that 
they could get back the difference, which amounts to 
about $8,000. 


FREIGHT CAR EFFICIENCY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, November 24, authorized the 
statement that, as indicative of increased efficiency in the 
use of freight cars, the average miles per freight car per 
day in October, 1919, were 27.3, as compared with 26.7 
in September, 1919. The comparison with October of the 
two preceding years is as follows: 


A ga ale ararre Sean ch gia adie lena alsa aataleghien ae mers 27.3 


October, 
October, 1! 


The comparative progress thus made in October is even 
better than that made in September, as is shown by the 
following comparison with September of the two preceding 
years: 

September, 


September, 
September, 


1918 
1917 

HANDLING OF OIL 
Director Bush has canceled his order number 
211 of June 11, 1919, stipulating that twenty or more 
cars of oil for one destination, distributing center or 
junction, would be symboled, reported and handled as a 
trainload by roads in the Southwestern Region. He states 
that the assembling, symboling and movement of train- 
lots, except coal, live stock and oil, is covered by his 
Circular No. 79 of August 28, 1918. 


REPORT ON ACCIDENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a report on a rear-end collision between passenger 
trains on the New York Central at Dunkirk, N. Y., on 
July 1, in which eight passengers, three employes, and 
one trespasser were killed and 111 persons hurt, W. P. 
Borland, chief of the Commission, a division of safety, said 
the accident was caused by the closing of an angle cock, 
which made it impossible for the engineman to apply the 
brakes. The closing of that cock caused the collision, be- 
cause application of the hand brakes, called for by whistle 
by the engineman did not serve to stop or appreciably 
slow up the train. It was running at the rate of about 
40 miles an hour. 

Mr. Borland gives some weight to the supposition that 
the angle cock was turned by Charles Schiller, the tres- 
paser whose mangled body was found in the wreckage, 
because an acquaintance of his said that Schiller tried 
to persuade him to accompany him on a “blind baggage” 


Regional 
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ride to Chicago. Mr. Borland believes that Schiller <logeq 
the cock with the idea of getting off the train and viving 
up his idea of a free ride, after he had been thorcughly 
wet when the engine took water near the scene cf the 
wreck. It is believed Schiller’s idea was that, by turning 
the cock, he could bring the train to a stop, but, instead 
he made it merely impossible for the engineman io ge 
the air back to the train, when the necessity for stopping 
came. Schiller is supposed to have known that the traip 


would not stop where it did, on the ordinary schedule anj 
took the method of turning the cock to bring it to a stop, 


FREIGHT CAR PERFORMANCE 


(Circular by Regional Director Aishton) 


One of the great contributing causes to the presen 
freight car shortage is the general relaxation on the part 
of shippers in the heavy loading of available equijment. 
the following statement as to loading for September, 1919, 
compared with 1918, showing in detail the actual reduction 
per car in loading: 


per car load. 
per car load. 
trip. 


car in tons. 


round 


loaded locally. 
Additional tons 
that could have 
been loaded. 
‘ars lost for one 


— Number of cars 
Average tons 
“Average tons 
Decrease per 
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Region. 
astern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central western 
Southwestern .. 9 253,131 
All regions ..... 3,889,727 

*Shows increase. 
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Had shippers loaded cars as heavily in September, 1919, 
as in September, 1918, there would have been equipment 
available for the loading of 7,437,547 tons of freight, or, 
expressed in another way, there would have been 246,12 
more cars available for loading, which would have meant 
that there would have been a very small car shortage, 
if any. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 
the Northwestern Region for the week ending November 
18, compared with the corresponding period last year: 


Cars loaded. 

1919. 1918. 
12,107 16,78! 
11,099 12,548 
13,672 13,632 
16,516 12,703 
12,074 20,841 
67,284 58,208 


132,752 


Live stock 

Coal and coke 
Lumber and forest 
Ore 

Miscellaneous 


Total 





PERMITS FOR GRAIN 


Regional Director Holden announces that the embargo 
and permit system is discontinued on the movement 0! 
domestic grain for Mobile, Ala. Permits are still required 
on export grain. 

Referring to Supplement No. 17, dated November 11, 
advising that the embargo and permit system on shi}: 
ments of grain from country stations to interior prima! 
markets was temporarily suspended, he says: 

“We are now advised that it was not the intentiol 
to change permit system on shipments destined to Prt 
mary markets east of Chicago, i. e., Cincinnati, !ndianal 
olis, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo.” 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
The Commission has cancelled the hearing in No. 10905, 
William Danzer & Co., Inc., vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. ©? 
et al., assigned for November 29 at Hagerstown, Md. 
You can keep in the closest possible touch with 
traffic and transportation developments through 
The Daily Traffic World. 
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The Storage battery industrial vehicle has the ability 


2 stop, fy todo the work of five to eight or more men ina fraction [By * | h 
of the time. It puts material where it is needed, when {f e 
5 itis needed. It speeds up production and cuts cost. 


But the efficiency of any type of industrial vehicle 
present f depends upon its storage battery. 


omen: I The « froncladeExtde”’ Battery § Bank to Know 


ipment, 
luction ff isthe 100 per cent battery for industrial vehicle service. It is 


r, 1919, 
the 100 per cent battery because it combines the four features 5 e 
necessary in this class of work: ; 
1. Power Ability 3. Efficiency = in Uu d O 


2. Ruggedness 4. Long Life 
The ‘‘t$nclad=Exide” Battery is unlike any other battery in the 
world. It has proved its superiority by eight years of the 
hardest kind of work. It is endorsed by every truck manufac- 
turer, is used in the modern submarine boats of the U. S. Navy, 
and is built and backed by the largest manufacturer of storage 
1919. [J batteries in the world. It is the battery for your trucks. 


saa THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


246.12 New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester. 
r, 1919, Special Canadian Representatives: 
1ipment Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto, 40-42 Belmont Park, Montreal. 


cht, or, a a _ 
ied BO THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO > | 
ortage, 
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13,632 
12,703 
20,847 
58,200 


aif TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE. —Object: 
fo object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
affic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
mbarg0 Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 


nent ol mpanies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
ee the ogg: ic and the state and national governments of the needs 
‘equiret BM of the raffic woyld; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the’ modification of present laws where consid- 


fred harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 


ber 11, view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- . ] h M. t d 
yn ship: leet the commercial and transportation interests. 5 e anu ac Uurers adn 


primar} wee arters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
v. € ser ‘Th paieiinn go seed razecoesees were oe President o 
’ Man ‘ger Transpor ation Bureau, Boston amber of Com- 
tentiny Manage | Traders N l Bank 
to prt Me SRI oat vacteres ag gr amram Wo esas a poinieie Kae oi dite ic eld Vice-President Ss attona an 
dianal MM o...22@ser Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 


Ey india Si 5 neg ecw bataras sipaiaemiak aaa waale aeaaiile Treasurer 
Mon _— Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
azo, 
P ER ee ee een meee eae Assistant Secretary 
rth La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Nip OE a ee 


Ry. (0 MANUF ACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
d. . eovtes Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

SSRN, sce. osoxsin 95:0 p'iainra’ xix male! a ie wns ae wie ealw aiiataiaine President 

, ’ SO eee ee eee ee Vice-President 

h with py BurdeigM oo... ce eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeees Secretary-Treasurer 

h oR Ere ey ree ar eer Traffic Manager 

nroug aoe, espondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


nd Rock Falls, Ill, should be addressed to the Traffic ASAIN SA ANT SANT SANT SANTOS, ~ 
General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. BBA ITAIYAIVaY VaVivavivayaNiVaNi@vivayiy 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 10911, Sub. No. 53. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unjustly discriminatory rates on copra oil from 
Gretna, La., to Chicago. Asks for reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 54. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unjustly discriminatory rates on copra oil from 
Gretna, La., to Kansas City. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 43. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Milwaukee. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 44. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Milwaukee. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 45. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Chicago. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 46. Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Milwaukee. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 47. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Mo. Pac. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Chicago. 

Asks for reparation. E 
No. 10911, Sub. No. 48. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Chicago. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 49. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Chicago. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 50. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
xn. €@6&T2 B & SS. O Ca ot al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Chicago. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 51. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
M. i. & T. BR. R. & 8. BS. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Toledo. 
Asxs for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 52. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs 
M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna to Indianapolis. 


No. 10935, Sub. No. 43. Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. N. C. & 
"tecraameniilie rates on copra oil from Memphis to Milwau- 
No. 10935, Sub. No. 14. Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. N. C. & 
St Ot an rates on copra oil from Memphis to Chicago. 


No. 10993, Sub. No. 1. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. 
Grand Trunk Western et al. 


New York, vs. 
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Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on lumbe 
from Tillman, La., to Atoka, Okla., reconsigned to Detroit 
Asks for reparation. 

—_ _— Globe Oil Mills, Vernon, Calif., vs. A. T. «& Sp 
et a 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soya bean Oil from [yg 
Angeles to Ivorydale, O., Chicago, and other interstat» desi. 
nations. Asks for reparation down to the basis of the gy}. 
sequently established rate of $1.125. 

No. 11009. Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al., 
vs. Abilene Southern et al. 

Asks for transit privileges on forest products at Memphis 
and Louisville. 

No. 11011. Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Assn., 
a. A. FT. & BF. Ct Oh 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on live poultry in Official 
Classification territory. Asks for reasonable rates and repa. 
ration. 

No. 11012. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. Southern Pacific et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on twenty-three carloads of 
frozen beef from San Francisco to Europe, the destination ¢ 
which is not disclosed for military reasons, and which failuy 
to disclose forced complainant pA pay domestic rates. Asks 
for reparation amounting to $2, 

No. 11013. Western States Portignd “Cement Co., Independence, 
Kan., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Against a rate of 27c on cement from Independence t 
Shamrock, Okla., as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
in comparison with rates of 18c, 19¢c and 20c from Suga 
Creek, Ada and Dewey to Shamrock. Asks for re: Lsonable 
rates and reparation. : 

No. 11014. Murray & Layne Company, Deming, N. M. 

Against a commodity rate of 90c on fruits and vevzetably 
prior to June 25, 1918, and $1.125 since that time, from Le 
Angeles to Deming, as unjust and _ unreasonable, unduly 
preferential and in violation of G. O. No. 28 because in 
excess of a class rate of 83c prior to June 25 and $1.(4 sing 
that time on the same articles from Los Angeles to Deming 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11015. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. Mo. Pac. et al 

Unjust and unreasonable ‘rates on lumber from points in 
Louisiana consigned to itself at Dupo, Ill., and reconsigned ty 
Rushville, Ind. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11016. D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Spring, Pa., \ 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates o 
pulpwood from points in Virginia to,.Roaring Spring. 
for reparation to the basis of a subsequently established rate 
not exceeding the rate to Wililamsport, Pa. 

No. 11017. Whitehouse Barrel Co., Columbia, Tenn., vs. South 
ern Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cooperage stock from 
Greenwood, Miss., to Jacksonville, Fla. Asks for reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 11017. Whitehouse Barrel Co., 
& M. V. et al. 

Against a rate of 30.85c on cooperage stock from Green 
ville, Miss., to Hastings, Fla., as unjust and unreasonabl 
because in excess of a subsequently established rate of 2 
Asks for reparation down to the basis of the lowered rate. = 

No. 11018...Wichita (Kan.) Board of Commerce vs. Alexandtii j 
& Western et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on horses and mules from 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska to Memphis and he 
yond to points in Louisiana, Texas and Alabama. Asks {0 
reasonable rates. 


Memphis 


Chicago, 


Columbia, Tenn., vs. J. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Iitems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
mew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
10937—J. Warshafsky & Son vs. Term. R. R. Assn. of St. 
Louis et al. 
10841—A. Geisel Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
10912—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Pere Marq. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 2—New York, N. Y—Examiner Woodward: 
10911—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
10911, Sub. Nos. 1 to 24 Inc.—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
M.'L. & T. R. R. and §S, S. Co. et al. 
es be Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & 
ar Sub. No. 1—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. L. & 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
t08se—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
eta 
sae 5 Tals Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10935, Sub. Nos. 10, 11, 12—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
Til Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
es “ag hr, No. iia Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
. R. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. No. 2—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 6—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. N. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. No. 4—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. Nos. 7, 9—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. St. L.- 
Ss. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. No. 8—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 





1070 The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. (% 
eta 

10370, -_ No. 1—The ge Cotton Oil Co. vs. Yazoo 
Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

10870, Sub. No. 2—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. C. R.! 
& P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Money: 
10879—McLean Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. 


December 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
ware. r Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B. & W. RP 
o. et a 
10875—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Norfolk & Wes 
ern Ry. eon et al. 
10893-—E. t. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B. & W. 8. Ri 
9. eta 
10921—F. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B. & W. B 
Co. et al. 


December 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a > a Commission of N. C. vs. A. C. 
o. et al. 
10515—Raleigh Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. S. A. 
Co. et al. 


December 3—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Pattison: 
10933—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. A. C. ne Ry. Co. et al. 
10889—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Dallas, Tex.—FExaminer same 
10941—The Texas Cotton Crushers’ Assn. 

Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Wilson: ; Lalt 

10860—The Cuyahoga Valley Ry. Co. vs. Wheeling & 
Erie Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Smith: 

10850—C. L. Dougherty & Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. 


et al. vs. Nor. Pa 


Co. et 8 
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December 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 
6194—Holmes & Hollowell Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
6357—I mperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

6357, Sub. Nos. 1 to 20 inc.—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

6552—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

6552, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inc.—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. Gt. 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

6715—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

6715, Sub. Nos. 1 to 23 inc.—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

ee Elevator Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. 
So. et a 

6794, Sub. Nos. 1 to 6 inc.—The Northwestern Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

ae 9 tae Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
eta 

6883, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

7281—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

7281, _ 2 to 8 inc.—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. 
Co. e 

ee Imes Lumber Co. Pac. Ry. Co. 

7498, Sub. Nos. 1 to 3 inc.—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

7656—John Miller Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

7656, Sub. No. 1—John Miller Co. ye see Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

8119—Federal Elevator Co. et al. a Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

8119, Sub. Nos. 1 to 41 inc.—Federal Elevator Co. et al. vs. 
Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, S. 
D., vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 4—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Money: 

a 2 eee Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Tenn. & Nor. R. R. Corp. 
eta 

December 4—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
10918—Thomas Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

December 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
er ty ¥ —. Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. of Ill. vs. 

B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
selis-aanathons Sand and Gravel Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

December 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McKenna: 
10906—Cambria Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
10947—Cambria Steel Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
ary ee No. 1—Cambria Steel Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 

eta 

December 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

otton Manufacturers’ Assn. of S. C. vs. C. C. & O. 
Ry. of S. C. et al. 
ae ieee Virginia Rail Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 


al. 
10511--Western Rotesioumn Refining Assn. vs. Ala. & Vicks- 
burg Ry. Co. et al. 
10551—-Northland Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 5—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Pattison: 
10890—Dothan Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Atlanta & 
West Point R. R. Co. et al. 
10867—Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery et al. vs. At- 
lanta & West Point R. R. Co. et al. 


December 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10514—South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 5—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Eddy: 
10931—Miller-Link Lumber Co. vs. Director General et al. 


December 5—Binghamton, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
10923—Dr. Kilmer & Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
10899—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
10901—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. et al. 
ber yaaa Lumber Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ry. Co. 

et al. 
10909—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
et al. 
10913—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Canadian National Rys. et al. 
bay? eat Lumber Co. vs. Miss., Okla. & Gulf Ry. Co. 
eta 
10934—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
10938—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Mobile & “Ohio R. R. Co. et al. 
10940—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
10924—W.. S. Dickey, as W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., vs. St. 
L.-S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 6—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Eddy: 

a eames Provision Co. vs. Houston & Tex. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

10944, Sub. No. 1—Magnolia Provision Co. vs. Int. & Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

December 6—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Money: 
10861—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. IIl. 

Co. et al. 

December 6—Utica, N. 
10865—Frank A. Coakley et al. 

et al. 

December 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10227—Electric railway mail pay case. 


December 6—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Worthington: 
10894—Wheeler Lumber Bridge and Supply Co. et al. vs. C. G. 
W. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 8—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Money: 
Se ee (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. Le 
R Oo. eta 
December 8—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Wilson: 
a wt eee Lime and Cement Co. vs. C. 
Co. et a 
December 8—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Smith: 
ba 9” ene Improvement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
eta 


vs. Nor. 


Cent. R. R. 


Y.—Examiner Armes: 
vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 


B. & Q. R. R. 
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December 8—Chicago, Iil.—Examiner Butler: 
10868—The Griess Pfleger Tanning Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry, 


Co. et al. 
10835—George E. Franzen vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. e! al, 


December 8—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Worthington: 
10872—Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa et al. vs. A.T 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December €—Burlington, Vt.—Examiner Woodward: 
10939—Bryant & Chapman Co. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. et al, 


December 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
10863—Charleston Ore Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 9—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
10891—O. E. Burns and F. R. Knapp, as Burns & mop Lum- 
ber Co., vs. Big Sandy & Ky. River Ry. Co. et al. 


Cecember 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
aay yy Bros. Smelting and Refining Co. vs. P. C. ¢ 
& St. R. Co. et al. 
10872-Ohio } Iron and Steel Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
10311—Downey Shipbuilding Corp. vs. S. I. R. T. Ry. et al, 


December 10—Chicago, Il].—Chairman Aitchison: 
10745—Natl. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. of the U. 
Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
10745, Sub. No. 1—Sou. 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—Argument at Washington D. C.: 
* 10496—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
ee Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co, 
et al. 
10417—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. C. R, 
I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Money: 
10840—St. Bernard Cypress Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co, 
and Hines. 
ber. a ae -Sewartz Cypress Co. of Fla. vs. A. C. L, Ry. 
o. eta 


December 10—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wilson: 
10866—Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
10897—Old Ben Coal Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
10846—Old Ben Coal Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


December 10—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Butler: 
br 7" oes Hines Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R, 
et al 
10920—Mason Coal Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
as i. pocany R. R. & Term. Co. vs. Cent. R. R. Co. of 
>» & et al. 
6900, Sub. No. 1—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. E. J. R. RB. 
and Term. Co. et al. 
December 10—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Pattison: 
a 2" aoe Portland Cement Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
et a 
10942—Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. S. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10545—United ys Cast Iron Pipe and F oundry Co. vs. Ala, 
Gt. Sou. R. Co. et al. 
ee Bates Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. vs. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
9066— Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. LL. & N.R 
9967—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. 
10090—Hudson Mule Co. et al. 
10469—-Hudson Mule Co. vs. Director General et al. 
December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
10823—The Texas Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. Co. et al. 


December 11—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wilson: 
Fourth Sect. App. 607 et al.—Boston & Maine R. R. Co. et al 


December 12—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Pattison: 
10849—Rock City Spoke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Worthington: 
10877—National Supply Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


December 12—Argument at Washington, D. ite 
9806—E. T. Stokes et al. vs. D. L. ‘. iy 
9806, Sub. 1—E. T. Stokes et al. vs. 

* 10579—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. ,3 Re nm.  B. 


December 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
10876—Dairy products and poultry refrigeration charges. 
15th Section Application 7825. 
December 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
7714—Frank Hagenburg vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago et al. 
7714, Sub. No. 1—Albert Lea Hide and Fur Co. vs. Belt Ry. 
of’ Chicago et al. 
7714, Sub. No. 2—Adler Oberndorf vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et.al. 
“ oun. No. 3—Chas. Frend & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et a 
7714, Sub. No. 4—Bolles & Rogers vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
7714, Sub. No. 6—John Miller & Co. vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago. 
December 13—Milwaukee, Wis. a Wilson: 
10904— Waukesha Pure Feod Co. vs. C. . W. Ry. Co. et al 
December 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner A ean 
ba = a Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. IIl. 
et al. 
December 15—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Pattison: 
* 10837—Security Mills and Feed Co. vs. Southern Ry. 
* Fourth Section Applications 1548, 1952, 1561, 1573, 
453, 1625, 1563, 3925 1747. 


December 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn: 
a Docket 41—Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeaster? 
Ry 


December 15—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Worthington: burg 
10932—The Otto Weiss Milling Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksbu 
Ry. Co. et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


In These Trying Traffic Times 


IN WASHINGTON 


May Be Made of Immense Service — 


We Are Acting in That Capacity © 
for Subscribers to 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Samples and full explanation 
may be had for the asking. 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Freight Forwarders, | 
Warehousemen, | 
To Custom House Brokers, 
Transfer Companies, 
Foreign Trade Developers, etc. 


THIS DIRECTORY 


Offers you the opportunity to present your trade message to over 7,000 
directly interested subscribers, 52 times per year, at a total expense amounting 
to less than the cost of writing one personal letter to each of them. 


Special terms on contracts placed before’ December 1, 1919 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. anata en 
Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. Cor’s, 1000 Gan 

Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. New Chicagp, TIL, Sta. 
ee building. Track connections oe open m., a man BO ne ae 
Terminal Warehouse Company,  rectsr Avenue Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Dook Facilities 
GENERAL MEBCHAND 







DECATUR, ILLINOIS C || St g & DI t ib tl g 6 

CATUR, ILLING arollna Storage & Distributing Co. 
i cker service by steam and electric lines 

Sines GUNS fall Ceatzal Mlinole. Raleigh, North Carolina 
“Wi t d distribut ll cl f freight. Modern 
PARKE & SON CO. [ Bese st oss 2 oe sf fe ne 
Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING is the most logical distributing point fog the Carolinas. 






Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GHNERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
tie ye PTIONAL a 
CUSTOM OUSE BROKER 








Members pee he Chain of —~ 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 
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THE TRAFFIC 


EBB 


Corrugated 


Box Tester 


Pocket Size 
Length, 4 inches 


Price 


$10.00 


Expressmen and Shippers 


’ With this simple, efficient and low priced instru- 
ment, you can tell in an instant whether any 
corrugated fibre board facing meets the varying 
requirements of the new regulations. 


Set it at any specification desired as stated in the 
Express or Freight Classifications. 


Not necessary to unpack or move a box in order 
to quickly and accurately test its strength. 


It splits the grain of the facing thus furnishing a 
true index of the box’s carrying value. 


Calibrated according to the official requirements, 
it registers pounds pressure per square inch. 


SIMPLE “- STRONG - HANDY 


WEBB TESTER, INCORPORATED 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Made also in Desk Size, height 12 inches, weight 
25 lbs.; for general paper, fibre board and box test- 
ing, measuring in pounds per square inch the punc- 
ture or bursting strength. 


WORLD 


<Ta, 
48 cha}..udtf, In, en 
fn ove Japan and the United Aa 
STA DCe aly and “a nave 


THEFTS COST EXPRESS CO. 
$18,000,000 IN LAST. YEAR! @>. 


CHICAGO, IIL, Feb. 12.—Express 
company losses through theft and | @ 
“lost” packages amounted to nearly |: 
$18,000,000 last year, according to a 
statement to-day by William Gourley, 
general agent’ of the American Rail- 
way Bxpress Company. 

Careless wrapping. poor paper and 
twine, he said, often caused exposure 
of contents of a package, and brovght 
loss through theft that otherw‘se 
would not have Seapens®. Fully 30 por 
cent of personal baggage that goes 
astray, he added, does so because. of 
old marks. 


of the P 


ME STRAPPING 
Prevents Theft 


Prevents Damage 
Insures Safe Delivery 


Insures Satisfied Customers 


ACME NAILEZY STRAPPING 


Acme Steel Goods Co., Mfrs. 


CHICAGO .. 2840 Archer Ave. 
BROOKLYN... . . 147. 41st St. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 209 California St. 
,. ll eres Cl 
MONTREAL . . 321 Craig St., West 


Manufacturers of Shipping Room Supplies, Corrugated 
Fasteners, Stapling Wire, Door Mats, Pail Clasps and Hoops 
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